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FOR A NERVE TONIC 

Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. HarLow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘* I regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic. I have used it freely with most 
excellent results.” 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
OaRPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 








YOUNG WOMAN, EMPLOYED DURING 

the day, can have a pleasant home with a 

Friends’ family at 2026 Mervine 8t. Refer- 
ence exchanged. 


N EXPERIENCED HOUSE - KEEPER, 
(Friend), wants position as housekeeper or 
companion, where a servant is kept. Best 

reference. Address, P. O. Box $27, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruit and shade. Spring Water and 

Electricity. Address No. 52, this ce. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED.—A THOROUGH 
one who as a good home. Two in 

ily. $3.00 per week. Address 8. W. Cor- 

ner 16th and Brandywine streets. 


EADING ALOUD BY THE HOUR AFTER 
eleven o’clock, from 35 to 40 cemts per hour. 
Address No. 3419 Hamilton 8t., Phila. 


WO YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE A PLEASANT 
home with a Friends’ family, at 1341 North 
12th St., Philadelphia. Reference exchanged. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER FOR GEN- 
eral work in a small family. Address No. 
58, this Office. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF 
three in Tioga, a middle-aged woman to 
assist in household duties and plain sew- 

ing. Address H. §8. F., this office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEK EEPER, 
mother’s help, companion, caretaker of 
invalid or aged person, or to help ina small 

family. State salary. Address A., Box 304, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
Friends’ School at 35th St. and Lancaster 


Ave., West Philadelphia. Apply to ANNA 
C. JANNEY, 3412 Hamilton 8t., Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 














Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except no 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordiall 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and yo Friends 
as city being pa: esired to 

O 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT S8rT., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 
Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695  Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


J os eens for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board ae 
Price, 25 cents ; mailed for 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 


A well-built frame house in good condition. Has 
11 rooms, with all the modern improvements, in- 
cluding electric lights ; frame stable, stalls for three 
horses and two cows; wire-enclosed chicken-house. 
Lot about 134 acres. For particulars, or to see the 
premises, call on or address THOS, H. HALL, 

P. 0. Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


On Summit Avenue, 10 minutes’ walk southward 
from Primos Station, Media Railroad, midway be- 
tween Lansdowne and Swarthmore, two houses, 10 
and 11 rooms, with conveniences, stables, and 1 acre 
each ; shade and fruit. Also, for sale at the same 
place, desirable building lots by the foot or acre. 
Also, for sale 12-room house and large lot 104 W. 
Front St.. Media, opposite Court House square. 
Steam and Trolley Roads. 

T. H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 


Country Seat and 60 Acres Near 
‘The George School” For 


Sale or Rent. 

Fine old Stone Mansion, with spacious rooms, and 
recently equipped with modern improvements. 
Large lawn and grand old trees, with garden and 
fruit. 

Stone farmbouse and commodious outbuildings. 
This property is in excellent order throughout, ad- 
joins the George School property and is convenient 
to post office, stores, shops, etc. It is within 14 mile 
of “George School” Station on Newtown Railroad 
and but 2 miles from Cut-off Railroad leading to 
New York. 

A delightful home. Can be bought at a moderate 
price or will be rented fora term of years, either 
entire or only the mansion and about four acres. 

Apply to 
J. P. Hutchinson, 
NEWTOWN, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


FOR RENT. 

New ten-room furnished Cottage, at 
Ocean City, N. J. Bath, electric 
light, large porches, and all conveni- 
ences. One block from surf, three 
from station. Address ‘‘ J.,’’ 343 E. 
Biddle St., West Chester, Pa. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edited oe Edward lurner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 
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Disetene'® Sate, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. Full College Courses for 
oung men and young women, leading to Classical, 
eering, Scientific, and Literary degrees Ma- 
chine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For cata- 
logue and particulars, address 


CHARLES DgGARMO, Ph.D., President. 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary Intermediate, High Geneai, 
and lege Preparato’ 

Send for catalogue con ag per 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, gi increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for Eee LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


at School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly M: . The present build- 
ing is new and much and has ~ rfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
sarees for business or college. ey and 
——{ y located near the Harlem R. a 

a Citv. For Catalogue and particu 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN’ 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA, 
Under the eare of ae Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with a modern conveniences ; 
Ss me of — thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Literary courses, prepa a for col- 
foe leas biological, chemical, enyeient 
: ratories ; manual ining In wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. L. a a 








WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them 

Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 

Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 

Fancy Indian Baskets,. . . . 5c. up. 

Sewing Stands (half price) . . 50c. up. 

Corner Cabinets, . $1. 00 up. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 
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Ivory SoA 


99**ioo% PURE 


“A cold bath is a good tonic and nerve bracer.” 


If 


Ivory Soap is used, it is a beautifier as well. 


Tre Paocren & Gamece Co., Conti. 


IN THE SPRING 
A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 


furnace. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 Beekman Street, 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


New York City. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 


as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 
It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


is sent free on request. 


“Southern Heroes” 


or ‘‘ The Friends in War Time.” 
Illustrated, gilt top,: fine paper, large 8vo., 500 
pages. 


“This work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ, 
as well as by those who hope that future ages will 
oss the soldier and his trade from the earth.” — 

ic. 


Price reduced to $2.50, postpaid. 
Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 __ 36 Mentgunery Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Divisions in the Society of Friends ” 


(Third Edition.) 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th 8t., Phila. 


The whole story. Review of notices of former 
edition by Orthodox Friends. Some extraordinary 
incidents of the Separation of 1827. Concise state- 
ment of the author’s views as to what is the faith 
of the Society of Friends. 


For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phila. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the 
— 50 cents. 


JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
148 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS 


ND THOSE OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS AT GOOD SALARIES 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


MP BRINGS OUR CAT. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Open all the year. 


The Aquarille, 
Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Special Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


MLE. GH. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, TELEPHONE 224. 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well M Convenient to both depots. 
Beach. 


anaged. 
Comfortable. Near the 
Homelike. Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


‘The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


ae meyeeee, 
Newly 


The Rennie. Sun Parlor. 


ATLANTIC cITy, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 


Elevator. JAMES HOOD. 


Steam Heat. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ee es 

John Faber Miller, 


609 SwEDE STREET, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 

ASEERET ADEA, 
Practicing Montgomery Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Cuntomadiy Heated. 
ed Moderate Rates. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XII. 

Frienps believe that the true baptism is the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit ; cleansing the soul from every defilement 
and bringing it into the Divine nature. 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


‘SWHAT IS IT?”’ 
*“ WHAT is this that stirs within, 
Loving goodness, hating sin, 
Always craving to be blest, 
Finding here below no rest ? 


‘* What is it? whither, whence, 
This unsleeping, secret sense, 
Seeking for its rest and food 
In some hidden, untried good ? 


*¢ Tis the soul,—mysterious name, 
Him it seeks from whom it came ; 
While I muse, I feel the fire 
Burning on, and mounting higher. 


‘¢ Onward, upward to thy throne, 
O thou Infinite, unknown ! 
Still it presseth, till it see 
Thee in all, and all in thee! ” 
—Wm. H. Furness. 


LOUISA J. ROBERTS.! 


THE just-issued memorial volume of our late dear friend 
and associate, Louisa Jewett Roberts, has been prepared 
with care by members of her family ; its contents consist 
almost entirely of the productions of her own pen. 
It is therefore strongly marked with her own personality, 
and has a greater value on that account, not only to those 
who knew and esteemed her, but to all who may now 
make acquaintance with her through these pages. For 
she was a rich and generous character, and the overflow 
of her spirit is evident in all she.wrote. No one will 
read her book, we are sure, without receiving the impres- 
sion how earnest and tender her nature was,—that she 
looked upon life with real interest, and entered into the 
experiences of her fellow travelers with a deep and lively 
sympathy. 

The facts concerning her life were given in these 
columns at thetime of her sudden and lamented death, 
Third month 8, 1893. They may, however, be briefly 
restated. Her parents were Nathaniel Lynde Raymond, 
and Sarah Ann (Martin), his wife. She was born in 
Sussex county, Delaware, in a village by the side of that 
broad and placid tidal river, the Nanticoke, known 
formerly as Carmon’s Ferry, on the 21st of Second 
month, 1819. Her father, originally of Connecticut, 
was a seafaring man, captain of ships trading between 
Baltimore and the Bermuda islands. He died when she 
was about three and a half years old, and she was brought 
up by her mother. In 1832 they came to Philadelphia, 


1Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts. With Extracts from 
her Journal, and Selections from her Writings. Prepared by Request. 
Philadelphia: Press of Alfred J. Ferris, 1895. Pp. 290. $1.25. For 
sale by Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, and John L. Griffen, 
New York City. 
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and while still quite a young girl she began to teach 
school. This she continued until 1840, when she was 
married to Spencer Roberts,—and for some time after. 
Her mother, ‘‘ a pious and conscientious woman,’’ was a 
Baptist, and she was brought up in that faith, being bap- 
tized, when about fifteen years old, in the Schuykill river, 
near the bridge at Gray’s Ferry. After her mother’s 
death, however, in 1856, she applied for membership in 
the Society of Friends, and was received with her 
children. 

She was therefore a member with Friends from 1857 
to her death, and gave in these thirty-six years her 
whole hearted and devoted service to the Society, grudg- 
ing it nothing of time, or strength, or effort by voice or 
pen. She was associated with that notable woman, Jane 
Johnson, in the Ninth month, 1861, in organizing the 
First-day school at Green Street Meeting in this city,— 
the first one in Philadelphia,—and from that time was 
one of the most devoted of the First-day school workers. 
She had been a minister for some years when in 1886 her 
gift was acknowledged by her monthly meeting. She 
was one of the editors of FrienDs’ INTELLIGENCER from 
about 1875 to her death. In the work for the Freed 
people and for the Indians, she took a lively interest, and 
she was an active worker in the Northern Day Nursery 
(of which she was president from its organization till her 
death), in the Society for Organizing Charity, and in 
that admirable old charity, the House of Industry—for 
the employment of poor women. She wrote regularly 
for Scattered Seeds, and helped prepare the Scripture 
Lessons. She was several years a member of the Repre- 
sentative Committee, and she served on different commit- 
tees of the yearly meeting, in which an active and sus- 
tained interest is called for. 

The simple statement of these activities shows that 
she was one who closely employed her time and talents. 
She was, in fact, never unoccupied ; her mind was busy, 
always, and it outran, many times, her physical strength. 
Her interest went out in so many ways to those about 
her that she had no time for idleness, and whatever she 
did was done with all her heart. 

The volume under notice contains, first, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, then the excellent memorial of her pre- 
pared by Green Street Monthly Meeting ; some extracts 
from her Journal, between the years 1853 and 1892; a 
number of letters written during visits to the West, in 
1871, 1873, and 1888; severai essays, a sermon, and 
lastly a number of her poetical pieces. The matter has 
been selected with care, and we. think with sound judg- 
ment, from the collections of her papers, private and 
published, and it will give not only a just idea of the 
character of her literary work, but of that of the writer 
herself. The letters from the western country are ani- 
mated and intelligent descriptions of the scenery, the 
physical and social conditions, etc., and they. will have a 
permanent interest and value, as representing the time in 
which they were written. The essays are thoughtful and 
suggestive,—of special interest, some of them, to those 
of our Society. 

It is in her poetry, however, and still more in her 
journal, that we find the larger disclosure of her feelings 
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and convictions. The literary quality of her poems testi- 
fies to her correct taste and critical ear ; she had, in fact, 
the poet temperament, and her thought fell easily and 
naturally into rhythmical form. There is perhaps noth- 
ing so striking or so pathetic in the volume before us as 
the poem with which it closes, ‘‘ Resignation,’’ written 
by Louisa only a few weeks before her death,—nearly or 
quite the last of her literary productions. It is filled 
with tenderness, and resigned but hopeful feeling, fitly 
marking the close of her work, and leaving for those 
who loved her a gentle and beautiful message. 

The extracts from her 
journal are at long inter- 
vals, but they 
many deep exercises and 
baptisms of spirit, through 
which she passed. In the 
opening pages, many years 
before she became a 
Friend, there is a warm 
statement of her love for 
music, and the expression 
of her opinion that it 
should be made a part of 
public worship; but this 
view is not repeated, and 
was not held by her after 
, her membership in the 
Society. She was, indeed, 
while broad - minded and 
sympathetic toward all, 
under whatever name, who 
are striving to do the will 
of God, truly and fully a 
‘‘ convinced ’’ Friend, il- 
lustrating the fact that 
many of the most earnest 
and valuable upholders of 
the Truth as we perceive 
it have come to it by con- 
viction, not birthright. 
She fully believed in the 
spirituality of religion. 
Recording the exercise of 
her mind at meeting, in 
1885, she says: ‘‘ The 
feeling went forth that 
we, the descendants of 
Friends, might with the 
same steadfastness and 
confidence cling to the 
God of our fathers, and 
abor with earnest purpose 
o help each other to sustain and perpetuate the simple 
aith enunciated by the founders of our Society.’’ And 
n an entry a little later, she says : 

‘* What is distinctively ours let us make haste to oc- 


disclose 


Louisa J. ROBERTs. 
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(From A PHOTOGRAPH SOME TEN 
YEARS BEFORE HER DEATH. ) 


cupy until He the Great Husbandman shall call us to give | 


up our stewardship, leaving to those to whom they belong 
the unsettled questions of election and reprobation, of 
baptisms and sacraments, of trinity and sonship, remem- 
bering with gladness and joy the declaration made true 
by living experience, ‘As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons and daughters of God,’ and joint 


heirs with Christ Jesus in the heavenly inheritance. This | 


is an eternal truth, infinitely outweighing all that the 
schoolmen and theologians have formulated in reference 
to the divine decrees. It rests on individual experience, 


and is within reach of every soul that is opeu to the 








divine visitation. The God in man reconciling man to 
himself must be our watchword.’’ 

In all its parts her book shows her wide-reaching and 
generous sympathies, her enjoyment of everything which 
our Creator has provided for us. She perceived the 
beautiful on all sides, and rejoiced in it. She found the 
good everywhere, while not overlooking the evil, and not 
ceasing to labor for its removal. Her lively interest in 
the developments of truth, the rich openings in the field 
of science, the applied uses of new inventions and dis- 
coveries, led her often to express her longing to see the 
great progress which she 
believed the future would 
show. ‘* To-day,’’ she 
says, in a journal entry 
in 1882, ‘‘my mind was 
directed to the words of 
Paul, drawn from the dec- 
laration of Isaiah, ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into heart of man, 
the things that God hath 
prepared for them that 
love him.’ The words 
came to me in the hours 
of the early morning, 
prompted by the bright- 
ness of the moonlit glory, 
which cast such a calm, 
clear light. As I looked 
abroad from the window, 
my heart was lifted in 
thankfulness to the Giver 
of all Good, for the won- 
drous beauty of the visible 
world, and the thought 
naturally turned to the in- 
visible things of God, 
revealed by his Holy 
Spirit.’’ This is a pas- 
sage which, perhaps as 
well as any in the book 
discloses her inmost heart. 
She rejoiced in all the 
good that is outward, but 
she worshipped and com- 
muned with that which 
is inward and spiritual. 

We commend the me- 
morial volume as one of 
much more than ordinary 
interest, presenting varied 
attractions for the earnest and thoughtful reader. There 
is an excellent portrait of Louisa, (reproduced in connec- 
tion with this notice), placed as frontispiece to the book, 
and another, with that of her husband in its closing pages. 
Copies may be had of Friends’ Book Association, 15th 
and Race streets, this city, or of John L. Griffiin, New 
York. 


OBSERVE what direction your thoughts and feelings 
most readily take when you are alone, and you will then 
form a tolerably correct opinion of yourself. —Bengel. 


HOLp every one’s faith sacred ; no one has a right to 
interfere with it or to question it. The matter lies solely 
between the soul and the Maker.— Dinah Maria Mulock. 
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CAN A SCIENTIFIC MAN BE A SINCERE 
FRIEND? 
Paper by Silvanus P. Thompson, read at the Manchester, England, 


Conference. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THE emphasis thus laid upon the clear and determinate 
difference between the operation of the intellect working 
by the scietific method in the establishment of physical 
truths, and the process by which the soul is brought to 
the apprehension of spiritual truths, must equally be ex- 
tended to the truths themselves. Each process has its 
own sphere, each discovers only its own kind of truth. 
The one establishes proofs: the other instils convictions. 
That which is spiritually discerned is not to be measured 
by physical process; nor is that which is proved to be 
physically true to be controverted by motions of the soul. 
It were equally fallacious to attempt to weigh pains and 
pleasures with a pair of scales, or measure them with a foot- 
tule. Ido not take my geology from Moses or my anat- 
omy from Solomon; but neither do I take the writings 
of Faraday or of Darwin as guides to the things that are 
unseen and eternal. 

Is science then necessarily irreligious or religion un- 
scientific? Not for one moment let the thought be enter- 
tained. Never will I, for one, admit their incompati- 
bility. Human nature is not built in such compartments 
that a man’s religious convictions can be kept from in- 
fluencing his whole nature, from directing the whole 
tenor of his life and thought. On the other hand, the 


habits of accurate thought and careful expression acquired 
in the scientific training, cannot but follow a man into 
all his dealings with religious questions. 

We cannot forbid the man of spiritual convictions 
from rejoicing in the works of the Creator; his is the 


privilege to feel and understand how wonderfully the wis- 
dom of the Almighty has shown itself in this Creation 
The great astronomer, Kepler, said that two things filled 
him with wonder; the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within the soul. If the undevout astronomer 
is mad, so is the undevout follower of any other science. 
All this we may admit, yet protest against such arbitrary 
conceptions as that of Paley, whose likening of God to 
an Almighty Clockmaker is deplorably unspiritual. Why 
should any incompatibility be even suggested between 
science and revelation? We who reverently accept Christ 
as our Master, who acknowledge the Fatherhood of God, 
and worship Him as the Ruler and maker of all, the 
Creator of the Universe, do not find the humble follow- 
ing of Christ to be incompatible with the effort to learn 


more and more of the things of the Creation around us, | 


and of the laws by which that Creation is governed. 
To us it is a principle needing no demonstration that our 
Father who creat:d the Universe will not deliberately de- 
ceive his children or put them to confusion by creating 
contradictions or by making part of his revelations in- 
compatible with some other patt. That were to think 
him less than All-good or All-mighty. His we are and 
him we serve. His we are no less than the tiniest atom. 
He has created us as we are, and endowed us with what- 
ever faculties we possess. We dare not stultify our con- 
ception of his Fatherhood by adopting unworthy views of 
him. Either we must acknowledge that he is the Creator 
of the Universe, in which case the facts are but what he 


has made them, and the physical laws that govern them | 
are but the expression of his will; or else, if we deny | 


those laws to be the expression of his will, we must be 
prepared to assign to the facts some other origin. Either 
he has given us our intellectual faculties whereby we can 
ascertain the facts and investigate the laws, in which case 
our use of these faculties is a sacred duty ; or else, if the 





use of our intellectual faculties will lead us into confusion, 
then those intellectual faculties were not given us by him 
or were given us on purpose to lead us astray. No, we 
dare not suggest such an imputation. 

The Creator has in his wisdom endowed us not only 
with souls, and with bodies, but also with intellects ; and 
has assigned to each part of our threefold nature its own 
particular functions. We have no right to neglect our 
intellects any more than we have to neglect our bodies. 
We have no right to starve the one or the other, or to 
cripple any faculty or limb by persistently refusing to use 
it. We do not persistently refuse to use our eyes, for fear 
they should show us something that we had forgotten, or 
that our forefathers had incorrectly observed. Neither 
are we justified in refusing to think, for fear that thought 
logically followed out, might change opinions that we or 
our fathers have cherished. The faculty of reason, the 
noblest possession of a man’s physical being, that which 
distinguishes him from the brute, is a faculty not only to 
be prized, trained, and used, but to be trusted and fol- 
lowed. He who neglects his intellectual powers or re- 
fuses to be guided by them in the discovery of truth, is 
not only an intellectual coward, he is defying the purposes 
of the Almighty, just as truly as if he were deliberately 
to starve himself or to put out his own eyes. The heart 
cannot say to the head I have no need of thee: else that 
would dishonor him who created both. 

There are, alas, misguided persons who preach against 
the use of the intellect, and invite us to leave all reason- 
ing as useless. Do they ever consider how wrong it is to 
despise gifts that God has granted? By what authority 
do they set themselves up as wiser than the Almighty ? 
Be not ‘* babes in understanding,’’ said the Apostle Paul. 
God would have us indeed to be as receptive as little 
children for the things of his kingdom; but he would 
have us babes in heart, not babes in brain. To distrust 
the intellect is a species of spiritual pride. The true 
humility consists in accepting devoutly, sincerely, lov- 
ingly, the God-given faculties ; in using them confidently 
and honestly; using them as stewards who must account 
for their stewardship. Let us, then, be whoie men in 
Christ, not dwarfs, or cripples. Let us, then, who accept 
in all its fulness the oneness of the Creation as being all 
his, who know all life, all our lives, to be of his bestow- 
ing, who, while conscious of the littleness of ourselves in 
the great immensities of time and space, know that we 
are not left to ourselves to wander aimlessly in a universe 
of nothingness ; let us, I say, rise to the responsibilities 
thus laid upon us. In the darkest hour let us be very sure 
that he still watches and guides. Let us not act as though 
the Universe were a mere machine working in obedience 
to the laws of gravitation and thermodynamics ; as though 
we were but pawns pushed across the board by the hand 
of fate. Far nobler is the conception that he is every- 
where controlling and directing; that he who made, 
guides, that his tender mercies are ever over all his child- 
ren, that it is he who, while we yet walked in darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts bringing the light of the know- 
ledge of his glory in the face of Jesus Christ. 

He who is thus a whole man in Christ, who can thank- 
fully rejoice in an abiding conciousness of light within 
his soul, may fearlessly investigate the problems of 
thought and life that crowd upon him. Having received 
the Kingdom of Heaven as a little child, he may as a 
little child fearlessly ask questions about even the most 
sacred things. He may have unexnected lessons to learn. 
He may have to learn that not all of that which was for 
centuries received as truth will pass the test ; but he will 
not learn in vain if amid all he preserves unsullied the 
heart of the little child. That was the spirit which ani- 
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mated Fox and Penn, Barclay and Woolman,—men de- 
nounced in their lives as heretics and subverters of the 
truth, —men who, filled with the spirit of Christ, followed 
out their convictions, and took their part in the move- 
ments of their age, fighting against ecclesiastical domi- 
nation, and idle forms of ritual, against dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, against worldliness and time-honored social wrongs ; 
and were by the grace of God what they were, lights 
lighting the world. To their owo Master they stood or 
fell: before no lesser tribunal would they hold themselves 
bound to give account. 

Here, then, in the stress of modern problems, the true 
Friend may go forward, finding scope for his faculties, 
not fearing amid evil report and good report to use them. 
Man of science he may be, if such be his bent of mind and 
his training ; and man of science none the less sincerely 
because he is a true Friend. For what is a Friend but one 
who, illuminated by the quickening spirit, has learned to 
cast off the incrustations which ignorance and intellectual 
pride or intellectual folly have during the centuries built 
up around the simple core of Christ’s teaching ? Back to 
Christ’s teaching was the essense of the Quaker reforma- 
tion of the seventeenth century. Back to Christ’s teach- 
ing, and away with the traditions of men, is still the call 
to us to-day. When medizval Christianity perverted the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul into the grotesque 
notion of a physical resurrection of the body,! material. 
izing and degrading sublime truth, it needed the sharp 
acid of scientific fact to dissolve the caricature. Friends 
have happily never made that caricature an article of 
creed. Think, once for all, how much a Friend rejects 
of that which the vast majority of Christians consider 
essential to orthodoxy. ‘‘ This is the catholic faith,’’ 
says the Creed which is recited every Christmas day, and 
on certain feast days in every parish Church in England, 
‘« which faith except every one do keep whole and unde- 
filed, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’’ And 
what a creed! An incomprehensible, self-contradictory, 
metaphysical muddle, wherein words are used in unnat- 
ural senses, a creed which even few honest Churchmen 
now pretend to understand, much less to believe. Read 
the baptismal service for infants, and note the hideous 
innuendo by which it is set forth that every child dying 
unbaptized is certainly damned. From the amazing as- 
sumption underlying it all, that every child is born a 
little imp of darkness, needing to be exorcised by the 
sprinkling of water by a priest, we Friends have no need 
to clear ourselves. We Aave cleared ourselves once and 
for all by rejecting the ordinance of water baptism. 
Other ordinances, other items of dogmatic creed which 
modern thought has shown to be untenable, we as 
Friends have either rejected from the first, or have never 
held to be essentials. Foremost, the entire rejection as 
unscriptural, of the idea of a priestly caste, with its fig- 
ment of a physically communicated apostolical succes- 
sion. The true priesthood of all believers, the true suc- 
cession to apostolic gifts, we acknowledge, but how 
differently. One is our Master—even Christ—and all we 
are brethren. To our own Master we stand or fall. No 
man shall step in between our souls and our God. 

Note again the wisdom of our fore-elders in declining 
to use terms not warranted in Scripture. The Eucharist 
is unknown to us; the empty disputes between consub- 
stantialists and transubstantialists touch usnot. The un- 
scriptural term Trinity we have never used, and have 
been thereby saved from controversies like that which, in 
the fourth century arising between the rival Councils over 


! The resurrection of a spiritual body brought by the Apostle Paul 
into so marked a contrast with the resurrection of the natural body can 
surely only relate to the individuality of that which alone is immortal, 
the soul. 
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the words homotousian and homodusian rent the primitive 
Church in sunder. The very word Incarnation is un- 
known amongst us; we are not tormented with futile 
attempts to explain in quasi scientific terms that which 
science is powerless to investigate, and which must for— 
ever remain amongst the things which by the scientific 
method can neither be demonstrated to be true nor 
proven to be false. We, in fact, as Friends, have been 
trained for two centuries to exercise that very suspension 
of judgment, that sacred doubt in things that are neither 
provable, nor matters of direct personal individual revela- 
tion, which claimed attention at the outset. My point 
then is that modern thought will clear away only the 
human error that has grown up around divine truth ; and 
that, of the accretions which it will clear away, the greater 
part have already been renounced by Friends. But that 
which is divine truth, modern thought will leave wholly 
untouched, or will touch but to confirm. The Kingdom 
of God cometh not by observation ; neither will it depart 
by observation ; the Kingdom of God ts within you 

Here then I close. Being Friends, we are, to the un- 
speakable gain of our souls, preserved alike from those 
diseased word-battlings that afflict so many honest and 
sincere but less enlightened Christians, and from the tor- 
turing fear that science may one day undermine our faith. 
We have learned a new and more blessed meaning to the 
words trust and love. We have reached a stronger 
anchorage of hope, and felt a higher incentive to prayer. 
We have found a stronger because a purer faith. We 
have learned that sin, being a spiritual disease, requires a 
spiritual remedy. We have advanced beyond the mate- 
rialistic notion that sacrifice is better than obedience. 
We have learned that there is no infallible man, no in- 
fallible church, no infallible book. We have learned 
that creed is not separable from conduct; that a man’s 
religion is not that which he professes, but that which he 
lives; that our dealinzs with our fellow men must be 
judged from no lower standpoint than that of the springs 
which govern our inmost thoughts and actions. The 
habit of accurate thought and speech, of letting vea mean 
yea and no more, which is characteristic of Friends, is 
one that the scientific method tends ever to strengthen. 
From modern thought truth has nothing to fear; rather 
should we welcome it as a God sent means to sweep away 
the incrustations of error. Before it may go down mere 
medizval survivals, Jewish modes of thought, and cus- 
toms hallowed only by the tradition of men. Repulsing 
and degrading notions like those of fountains filled with 
blood, entirely unscriptural as they are, must go, as being 
not only unscriptural, but unscientific. But all that is” 
true , all that is real, all that is vital, will remain, will 
prosper, will grow; and our growth in the truth will be 
all the more sure, because modern thought shall have 
cleared away so much that choked and hindered the clear 
in-shining of the Divine light of Christ in the soul. 

‘* Thanks to Him, 
Who never is dishonored in the spark 
He gave us from His fire of fires, and bade 


Remember whence it sprang, nor be afraid 
While that burns on, though all the rest grow dark.” 


In a world where there is so much to ruffle the spirit’s 
plumes, how needful that entering into the secret of God’s 
pavilion, which will alone bring it back to composure and 
peace! Ina world where there is so much to sadden and 
depress, how blessed the communion with Him in whom 
is the one true source and fountain of all true gladness 
and abiding joy! In a world where so much is ever 
seeking to unhallow our spirits, to render them common 
and profane, how high the privilege of consecrating them 
anew in prayer to holiness and to God !— Trench. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 13.—THIRD MONTH 29, 1896. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


GoLDEN TExT.—The faith which thou hast, have thou to thyself | 


before God.—Rom. 14: 22. 
TEACHING. 


There can be no question of greater moment to the 


welfare of the religious world than the one which claims | 


our attention to-day. Liberty does not mean lawlessness, 
and it is very necessary that all, especially Friends, 
should understand just what it does mean. 

From its beginning the Society has stood for religious 
liberty, but it behooves every organized body to be con- 
stantly on the watch lest the thought-treasures committed 
to its keeping shall grow rusty with age, or become ob 
scured by foreign substances that may cling to them as 
the years go by. 

Individuals, as such, have little room if any to com- 
plain in this country and in this age of any restrictions 


placed upon their religious belief, so long as it does not | 


infringe the rights of others to life, liberty, and happiness. 

The public press affords an opportunity for expression, 
generally full and free. One may publish his views with- 
out fear of the law, unless he is so far in the wrong as to 
bring upon himself just censure and condemnation from 
moral standpoints. 

It is when individuals band themselves together for 
religious worship that the question now arises as to 


whether an individual is persecuting a meeting, or a | 
meeting is persecuting an individual. 
The demand for religious liberty implies that we 
have all conceded that we will not see eye to eye on 
every point, so there must be certain restrictions, which 
may and under certain circumstances should, modify full 


peace-makers and not peace: breakers. 

Jesus did not have full freedom of expression even 
among his beloved disciples, for he said, ‘‘ I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’’ 


The power which held him back was in his own soul and | 
There were other occasions on which | 


should be in ours. 
he preserved his peace when we would have expected 
him to speak. 


only as the Father gave him utterance. 

The object of all expression of truth should be to 
reach the virtues in the hearts of others. We need to be 
very careful that we do not mistake the call of yesterday 
for that of to-day. The praise of men, ambition, pride 
of influence, the feeling that one is ‘‘ expected to speak,’’ 


or excess of zeal, may betray one into becoming a ‘ hire- | 
in the sight of God, just as truly as he who | 


ling ’’ 
preaches on/y for a financial consideration. If any of 
these things cause us to open our lips, we will bring forth 
the ‘‘ manna of yesterday,”’ 


use. When this is the case, and the meeting is not edi- 


fied, we are prone to place the blame at every door | 


save ours. 

We wish to uphold a free gospel ministry. 
plies on the part of the hearer a desire that @// shall be 
faithful, which will make us attentive, sympathetic, lov- 


ing listeners, even when the message is not acceptable to | 
It implies on the part of the speaker a | 
thankfulness for the great privilege of being true to the | 


us personally. 


Divine call to utterance, which he will not wish to abuse 


by persisting in speaking when he finds that his ministry | 


is not edifying. The obligation to preserve this testi- 


mony of the Society pure and true belongs alike to | 


hearers and speakers. The central truths for which the 
Society stands are the basis of the bonds which unite us. 


| another man’s servant ? 


| to make him stand.”’ 
| not meat and drink ’’ ; (that is, it does not consist of 
| whether this belief or that is the right ot wrong one) 
| ** but righteousness ’’—which is faithfulness to the Divine 
| command revealed in the zndividual soul,—‘‘ and peace, 

| and joy in the Holy Ghost. 


He said to certain of his accusers that | 
he had many things to testify of them, but that he spoke | 


| suitable for hedges. 


which is not fit for to day’s | 


‘This im- | 


| On these points every member is answerable to the So- 
| ciety so long as he remains a member. On other points 
| our branch esteems sacred each individual’s liberty to 
hold his belief in peace. 

All intolerance, of whatever degree, comes from a 
| too great assurance that one is in the right, and all who 
| differ in the wrong, coupled with a desire to force one’s 
| views upon others, or ostracise and punish them. It is 
| the self in us, not the Christ, which says, Destroy evil 
| by destroying the evil-doer ; destroy error by destroying 
| him who proclaims it. 

Saul, before he was converted, put to death and per- 
secuted those who did no hold the orthodox belief of 
| the Jews, but having put on the spirit of Christ, he 
| wrote, ‘‘ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not 
to doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he may 

| eat all things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let 
not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and 
let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth ; for 
God hath received him. Who art thou that judgest 
To his own master he standeth 
Yea, he shall be holden up ; for God is able 
‘«The kingdom of God is 


or falleth. 


Let us not, therefore, 
judge one another any more ; but judge this rather, that 
no man put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in 
his brother’s way.’’ 

To insist upon the privilege of expressing one’s views 
on every occasion of our meeting for worship, when we 


| know those views to be out of harmony with the belief of 
freedom of expression, for the children of God must be | 


many present, is to interfere with their hour of worship 


| and communion with God, and one’s call should be im- 
| perative indeed to cause one to be willing to mar the 
| peace of the occasion. 


When we have had an opportunity to express our 
views, and we have reason to believe they are under- 
stood, it then becomes our duty as ‘‘ peace preservers ”’ 
to ‘‘ have our faith to ourselves before God,’’ preferring 
to suffer in silence for the sake of those whose spiritual 
welfare we desire to promote. 


HEDGES OF Norway Spruce.—Some have an idea 
that a plant that naturally grows to a large tree is not 
This would be correct if no art is 
employed in the management. But a plant which 
has its annual growth shortened or trimmed before 
it is mature never gets beyond our desire. Indeed, 
| a plant from the tree class will make a more durable 
hedge and be a good hedge in a shorter time than 
if a plant from the class of shrubs is_ selected. 
| Among deciduous trees, the value of the honey locust and 
osage orange for hedging is well-known. The hemlock 
spruce and arbor vite are also in much request among 
| evergreen trees. The Norway spruce is equally as good, 
though not so often seen. Asa proof how long a well- 
cared. for hedge of Norway spruce will last, it may be said 
that [one at Wyncote, in Montgomery county, ten miles 
from Philadelphia] was planted forty years ago, under 
the direction of William Saunders, now of the Experi- 
| ment gardens at Washington,—and one of the three 
| commissioners to whom so much praise is due for the ad- 
mirable street planting at the Nation’s Capital.—Meehans’ 
Monthly. 





—A street waterer in Calcutta, who sprinkles the streets from a 
water-skin carried on his shoulders, is paid six cents a day. 
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COURAGE TO SAY NO. 
In the times gone by, when school-masters taught the art 
of penmanship by the simple method of writing a sen- 
tence, or ‘‘ copy’’ as it was called, at the top of a blank 
sheet of paper for the pupil to imitate, by line upon line 
repetition, one favorite ‘‘ copy ’’ was this: ‘‘ It isa great 
In 
these modern days, degenerate in some respects, this 


virtue in good-natured youth to be able to say zo.’’ 


proverbial phrase could be impressed to advantage, not 
alone upon the ‘‘ youth,’’ but upon the good-natured 
parents of youth. 

To persons 
whose wisdom and experience come from the years they 
have lived, and the characters they have made, it is pain- 
ful to note a decadence of respect towards such from 
some of the young people of to-day. And one cause of 
this can be traced to the want of wholesome restraint, 
and the want of parental courage to say zo. So much 
deference is paid to the opinions and desires of children 
that they naturally grow up in the habit of thinking that 
knowledge and wisdom spring from education and reason- 
ing, and not from life-time experiences and divine con- 
viction. A modern European writer of some eminence, 
in a recent publication, frankly but kindly criticises this 
feature of our American homes, in terms that cannot fail 
to touch us on a tender point, for the truth is revealed 
thereby. 

The lack of courage that will not enforce present pain 
for the sake of future good, is a fault almost criminal in 
the training of children, for it is often by such heroic 
measures that strong characters are made, future lives 
ennobled, and the world thereby enriched. True it. is, 
however, that wisdom and moderation are needed for 
such service as this, and were a great need in the severe 
discipline in times past ; but we fear the courage to say 
With all our increase 
in civilization and growth in the direction of culture, 


no, is a great want of the present. 


there are worldly allurements that lead to evil, and our 
youth still need the wise judgment and fostering care of 
those who have had experience and profited by it, and 
they should be taught to treat such persons with great 
love and respect. They should be guided, not driven, 
and also taught that the secret of success in life is to know 
how to deny themselves. Control of one’s self, when 
once learned, is the one lesson that will do good service 
on all occasions. One who knows the world truly says: 
‘* Prove to me that you can control yourself, and§I will 


Say that you are an educated person ; and without this all 
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other education is next to nothing.’’ And it is the par- 


| ent that should recognize this, and govern the children 


| both by precept and example. 


Then instructors, and 
those in authority, will be saved much anxiety, for their 
wards will give evidence of good training by their intelli- 


| gent and cheerful submission to needful and wise re- 


straints. 


We are much obliged for the reports which are sent 
us of Friends’ Associations, Conferences, etc., and desire 
to have them regularly and punctually furnished, and also 


| shall be glad to hear from any that do not send us their re- 


| taken up this week. 


who have been trained to value those 


ports. We must ask, however, that they be made concise. 
The space which we are able to assign them is very fully 
It is not practicable, usually, to 
give a synopsis of papers read,—a few words describing 
their character will usually be sufficient. And it is not 
necessary, generally, to explain at length, in the studies 
of Janney’s History, what the contents of particular 
chapters are; all our readers should have access to the 
history, themselves, and be able to understand, by a brief 
mention of the chapters, what has been covered by the 
papers read. 


BIRTHS. 
POSTLETHWAITE.—At Roanoke, Va., Third month 13, 1896, 


to Clarence E. and Charlotte L. Postlethwaite, a daughter, who is 
named Virginia. 


MARRIAGES. 
HILL—COALE.—On Seventh-day, Third month 14, 1896, at 2 


| p. m., at the residence of the bride’s parents, J. Warner and Jennie 


E. Coale, near Benjaminville, Ill., according to Friends’ order, Anna 
E. Coale and Charles H. Hill, of Chicago. 


ROGERS—GILLINGHAM —At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Woodlawn, near Accotink, Va., Second month 12, 1896, 
under the care of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Anna L., daughter of 


| Warrington and Mary Ann Gillingham, and Edward Rogers, son of 


Josiah and Martha A. Rogers, of Lumberton, Burlington county, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
COLLINS.—At Moorestown, N. J., suddenly, Third month 14, 


1896, Isaac Collins, in his 87th year; a valued elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J. 


COATES.—Ruthanna (Richards) Coates, wife of Joseph R. 
Coates, died at her late residence in Rising Sun, Cecil Co., Maryland, 
on Sixth-day morning, Third month 6, 1896, in the 54th year of her 
age. The funeral occurred on Second-day, Third month 9, at West 
Nottingham Friends’ meeting-house, of which meeting she was @ 
member. 

Our deceased friend was a daughter of the late Isaac and Mercy 
Ann (Reynolds) Richards, and was related to many of the prominent 
and well-known families of Cecil county, Md., Chester, Lancaster, and 
Delaware counties, Pa. 


DUGDALE.—At Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Third month 5, 1896, 
Joseph A. Dugdale ; born Eleventh month 14, 1810, at Bristol, Pa. 

This genial and earnest Friend was of Quaker parentage; his 
mother, Sarah B. Dugdale, was an esteemed minister among Friends. 
Joseph was farmer, school teacher, minister, and reformer, prominent 
in the Temperance, Anti-slavery, Peace, and all reforms. He wrote 
for many journals, and always with love, power, and progressive feel- 
ing. He was the friend of the children, the poor, the slave, the crimi- 
nal, the discouraged, the sick, and sorrowing, a close friend and co- 
laborer with Charles Sumner, Lucretia Mott, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Lydia Maria Child, Samuel J. May, and many other 
faithful workers. His widow, Ruth Dugdale, survives him, now sev- 
eral years over gO years of age, and their son John, who devotedly 
cared for his father in his declining years. Many cherished friends 
will recall the acts of kindness, the sacrifices made for justice, freedom, 
truth, and righteousness by this friend of mankind, and feel that here 
was a type of the * pure in heart who shall see God.’’ 
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EVANS.—At Moorestown, N. J., First month 19, 1896, Josiah 
Evans, in his 74th year; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
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KAY.—Third month 8, 1896, Maria C., widow of Briggs Kay, | 
aged $2 years; a member of Haddonfield ‘Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
She was one that endeavored to do what her hands found to do whilst 
ability was afforded. 

MURPHY.—At the residence of David S. Adams, Third month 
7, 1896, Mary Eliza, widow of Charles R. Murphy, aged 67 years. 
Funeral from Upper Greenwich Meeting, N. J. 

ROBERTS.—Third month 10, 1896, Lewis Roberts, late of Har- 
ford Co., Md., in his 87th year. Funeral from Smith Harper's, 
Harper’s Station, on Newtown Railroad, Pa. 

TROTH.—In Philadelphia, Third month 12, 1896, Wm. J. Troth, 
aged 57 years, son of the late Asabel Troth. 

PANCOAST.—In Philadelphia, Third month 10, 1896, Elizabeth 
D. Pancoast. Funeral from the residence of her brother Samuel, 
Marple, Delaware Co., Pa. 

WOLLASTON.—In New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., 
month 8, 1896, of pneumonia, Thomas Wollaston, aged 83 years. 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


He was a devoted husband and a just and kind father, and will be 
| particulars.’’ 


sadly missed at the old homestead, where the children and grandchil 
dren loved to meet. 


His early life was spent near Stanton, Delaware, but soon after his 
marriage to Minerva Pennock he removed to New London, where his | 


remaining years were spent on his farm in a quiet, unassuming way. 
Industry, purity, and simplicity were the leading traits of his charac- 
ter. 


KACHEL L. TAYLOR. 
[Memorial adopted by Newtown (Pa.) Friends’ Association. } 
In memory of Rachel L. Taylor, who departed this life Second 
month 8, 1896. 
The uncertainty of human life was renewedly impressed upon us 


Association, in the full freshness and vigor of her early womanhood, 
and who, after a few hours of intense suffering passed to the Beyond. 

Of her it may be truly said she needed no professing to emphasize 
the Christ Spirit of her life. To do good, to de good, was her daily 
living. None knew better than those who were with her in her 
home-life the entire unselfishness of her character. She was a loving 
daughter, a devoted sister, a faithful friend. 

fler sympathies were not saved for the few, and her helpfulness 
only for the chosen. 
ready. 
higher life, if we be found as ready. 

She did her duty here ; it is well for her there. 


‘* No paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay ; 
No shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


“ The light of her young life went down 
As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star,— 
Clear, suddenly, and still. 


‘* The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


‘* Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 
We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


** Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled : 
That he whose love exceedeth ours 


Hath taken home his child.”’ Ss. J. &. 


} 
| 





| IN the death of Dr. 


| closing a subscription, writes us: 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A FRIEND and subscriber at San José, California, en- 
‘* We find the paper as 
interesting and even more necessary to us than when we 
were living on the Eastern coast among our old Friends. 
We still find our little meeting at College Park a great 
comfort and advantage to us. We think that Friends 
traveling in these parts might pay us a visit to the advan- 


| tage and comfort of both themselves and of our meeting ; 


they certainly would be heartily welcomed. The meet- 
ing-house is on the corner of Davis and Morse streets, 


| easily reached by electric cars from San José, and the 
| hours for meeting are 11 o’clock a.m., 
on Third | 
A | 


on First-days, and 
10.30 a.m., on Fourth-days. Friends’ meetings held in 
the spirit and after the manner of /riends are so rarely 
met with on this coast is my reason for giving you these 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DR. HIRAM CORSON. 
‘* The memory of the just is blessed.’’ 
Hiram Corson, who passed from 
works to rewards on the 4th of the present month, the 
community has lost an honored citizen, the profession of 
medicine one of its ablest and most noted practitioners, 


| humanity an earnest worker in every righteous cause, and 
5 


| his friends one whose loss will be keenly felt and sin- 
by the sad loss of her who was with us at the last meeting of this | 


cerely mourned. In many respects his life was a remark- 


| able one ; not only in its length of years, but in his inter- 
| est in and active labors for every philanthropic movement 
| of the present century, over almost the whole of which 
| his life extended. And especially was his life remarkable 
| for and blessed in, tnis fact,—that almost all of the great 


Her heart was ever open ; her hand was ever | 
Well for us all when the transition shall come from this to the 


| hated and despised Abolitionists. 


reforms in which he was interested were fully accom- 
plished, or far on the way toward complete accomplishment 

In his early manhood he became one of the then 
He knew and labored 
in the anti-slavery cause with Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles C. Burleigh, and the many other friends of the 
slave, and with the other local abolitionists was active in 


| operating the ‘‘ underground railroad ’’ which forwarded 


| many a fugitive toward freedom. 


| Emancipation Proclamation. 


He lived to witness the 
triumph of his anti-slavery principles as embodied in the 
During the last few years 


| he was for sometime engaged in the preparation of an 
| historical sketch of the anti-slavery workers of Mont- 
| gomery and adjoining counties, which it is probable will 


| be shortly published. 


In connection with this work he 
told me, about the time it was completed, a fact which 


| has great interest for members of the Society of Friends. 


‘‘It is a remarkable fact,’’ he said, ‘‘ that all the early 


| anti-slavery workers in Bucks and Montgomery counties, 
| and also in Chester and Delaware, were, almost without 
| exception, members of the Society of Friends, or closely 


BLEsSED is the man or woman who has the happy | 


faculty of forgetting disagreeable things. 
scenes will now and then obtrude themselves upon one’s 
vision, but why should you hang them upon the walls of 
memory’s picture gallery ?— Zhe Workman. 


NEITHER let us be slandered from our duty by false 
accusations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces 
of destruction to the Government, nor of dungeons to 


Harrowing | to the danger of prescribing alcoholic stimulants in his 


connected with Friends.’’ 

His interest in the cause of temperance reform was 
almost equal to his interest in the anti slavery cause. 
Not only was he a total abstainer himself, but he was the 
earnest advocate of it for others. He was keenly alive 


professional work, and had almost entirely, if not alto- 
gether, discarded their use as medicine. In a public 
address before a large audience in Norristown, nearly 
twenty years ago, he asserted that there was never any 


| absolute necessity for the use of alcoholic preparations as 


ourselves. Let us have faith that right makes might, and | 
in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 


understand it.—Adraham Lincoln, 1860. 


medicine ; that other agents would perform the work as 
well, if physicians would only make use of them. He 
was one of the organizers of the National Medical Tem- 
perance Society, and took great interest in its growth and 
influence. He was an earnest advocate of the entire 
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prohibition of the traffic in drink, and had full faith that | a Friend indeed. Descended on his mother’s side from a 


intelligence and morality would some day accomplish 
that reform. 


very greatly advanced beyond its early status. 


He was a strong friend of the full enfranchisement of | 


woman, and let no opportunity pass without expressing 
his sympathy with the cause of equal rights for woman. 


suffrage to their women citizens, a few grant full suffrage 


rights to them, and the great movement for justice to | ; LIGE 
_ JourNAL, which he had been reading, saying it had been 


women rapidly approaching entire accomplishment. 
His sense of justice and love of right led him to favor 


the granting of the fullest educational advantages to | 
His own niece was one of the earliest women | 
medical students in this country, studying in his office | 
and becoming the second woman medical graduate, (if | 


women. 


my memory serves me aright). Not only did he favor the 
opening of medical colleges for women, but he believed 
they had a full right to share the labor and privileges of 
life in every direction in which duty or inclination led 
them. He lived to see the doors of almost every educa- 
tional institution in every civilized country the world 
over open to women, and to see her holding an equal 
place with men therein. 

His great heart led him to take a deep interest in the 
welfare of the insane poor, and he did a great work in 
ameliorating the conditions under which they lived in pub- 
lic hospitals. He early insisted that the female insane pa- 
tients should be in charge of a superintendent or physician 
of their own sex, and his efforts were instrumental in 
accomplishing this in his own State, and have doubtless 
had great influence in the same direction in other States. 
He lived to see this unfortunate class properly cared for 
in all States that can claim to be civilized, with the pre- 
dominant idea of cure and restoration in the minds of 
their care-takers, rather than merely restraint and pun- 
ishment. 


years no good cause ever appealed to him in vain. In 


connection with his active efforts in all philanthropic | 
| spirit of God within his soul. 
| espouse the cause of the down-trodden and oppressed ; to 

open the door of freedom to the slave; to open the door 


directions, he told me some months ago something about 
his method of work which is so full of instruction that I 
think it right to repeat it here. ‘‘ When I feel it my duty 
to attempt any new work,”’ he said to me, ‘‘ I do not ask 
the advice of any one about it. I used to do that, but I 
have given it up now. Before undertaking anything I 


ask their opinion about it. The first would reply that he 
approved of the idea highly, 4v¢,—and then would follow 
some objection which had occurred to him. 
and third would do the same, and by the time I had three 
replies all finding objections to my plans I would be 
thoroughly discouraged, and would probably give up the 
idea. 
of work, I start to do it without consulting any one, and 
around me.’’ 
in good work ! 
of the Friendly principle of ‘‘ Obedience to the Light 
within,’’ than was this? Well may his friends remember 
him in days to come as one— 


What a lesson as to taking the initiative 


** Who, holding as best he might 
Thought and act to the Inner Light,— 
The round of his daily duties walked 
And strove to live as the others talked.”’ 

While not 2 member of the Society of Friends, so far 
as having his name on the roll of membership was con- 
cerned, he was nevertheless to all intents and purposes, 
so far as religious thought and conviction were concerned, 


He lived to see social customs regarding | 
the use of drink almost revolutionized, and the reform | 


| hatred, etc. 








But now whenever I see my duty clear in any line | 


What could be a more faithful folloving | 


family of Friends, he naturally inherited a tendency to- 
ward Friendly thought, and all who have known him at 
all intimately will remember how fully in accord with the 
principles of the Society his own convictions were. 
During a call which I made at his home about a year ago, 
he referred to some of his thoughts on religion in so 


| striking a manner, and in such simple and beautiful 
He lived to see many States of the Union grant partial | 


language that it seems right to quote his words here as 
nearly as I can recall them. As we began our conversa- 
tion he laid aside the FrienpDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND 


his custom for a long while to read that paper on First- 
day mornings. He then proceeded to talk upon religious 
subjects and among other things said : 

‘There seems to be a growing tendency in religious 
circles, and I think I have noticed it among Friends to 
some extent, to refer to God as though he were a great 
and good man, a being with human attributes, such as 
I think that religious teachers should be 
careful to refer to him as our Heavenly Father, and to 
teach others, as Jesus declared, that He is a Spirit, not 
having human attributes such as hatred, etc., but a uni- 
versal loving spirit. I think too that care should be taken, 
especially in teaching young people, to impress upon 
theu: that they are not originally bad by nature, but that 
they have good tendencies and also bad tendencies ; and 
that as they think and do what is right they strengthen the 


good, and after awhile these may become so strong that it 


seems easy and natural to always think and do right ; 
while if they do wrong, they in the same manner 
strengthen the wrong tendencies of their nature.”’ 

It seemed to me then, and the thought remains with 
me, that there was in these few words an entire philosophy 
of living, and a thorough system of religious training, 


| which could not be better expressed in volumes, and of 
| which his own life, with its great achievements and rich 
| service to humanity, was a beautiful illustration. 

It is safe to say that during his long life of over ninety | 


If we seek the secret of his earnest, active, beneficent 
life, it will be found in his sense of justice, his love of 
right, his devotion to duty, as revealed to him by the 
By these was he led to 


of education to woman, and to help her forward in every 


| avenue of employment, and toward the goal of equal 
| rights; to ameliorate the condition of the diseased in 
had in mind I used to write to two or three friends and | 


mind ; to aid by personal example the cause of total ab- 


| stinence, and by teaching and influence the wider cayse 
| of temperance and prohibition ; to introduce great im- 
The second | 


provements in the practice of his profession which shall 
bless humanity for ages to come ; to welcome and to aid 
every Cause that had for its object the uplifting of human- 
ity and the spread of righteousness in the earth. And as 
such a life richly merited rewards, so it was indeed richly 


| blessed: by long life, exceeding four score years and ten ; 
I usually find that my attempt brings friends to the idea | 


by success in professional life, far beyond that usually at- 
tained; by the partial or complete triumph of every 
righteous cause in which he was interested ; by the loving 
sympathy and fellowship of ‘‘ troops of friends.’’ 

In parting with one whom to know was to respect and 
honor, and to know well was to reverence and to love, 


| we can do it with the assurance that his life will be 


as abundantly blessed, in service and in love, beyond the 


| grave as was his earthly life here ; and we who may have 


a few more days or years to pass here may look forward, 
not with doubt or fear, but with glad anticipations to a 


| joyous meeting with him and with others who have been 


loved and lost ‘‘ in the land beyond the stars.’’ 
Conshohocken, Pa., Third month 7. a: 
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SONSHIP. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


May I have room for a few comments, not controversial, 
upon the communication of E. L. P., on ‘* Zhe Son,”’ 
etc., in your last issue ? 

I beg of him not to insist, and indeed not to ¢hink, 
that a Christian is solely and only one who takes a par- 
ticular view of the relation—the sonship—of Jesus to 
the All-Father. No such definition can be justified by 
any good authority. A Christian, it is agreed, is one 
who follows Christ, one animated by the Christ spirit. 
The dictionaries make this plain: 

‘* Christian : Specifically, one who possesses the spiritual charac- 
ter proper to a follower of Christ; one who exemplifies in his life the 
teachings of Christ.’’ (Century.) 

‘* Christian: One who believes, or professes, or is assumed to be- 
lieve, in Jesus Christ, and the truth as taught by him; especially, one 
whose inward and outward life is conformed to the doctrines of 
Christ.” (Wedster.) 

‘* Christian : A disciple of Jesus Christ; one whose profession 
and life conform to the teaching and example of Christ; a member of 
a Christian church.’’ (Standard.) 

In William Penn’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the People 
Called Quakers,’’ our friend will find this: 

“It is the penitent, the reformed, the lowly, the watchful, the self- 
denying, and holy soul, that is the CAristian.”’ 

May I suggest to him, also, that it narrows altogether 
too much the scope and value of the Scriptures to use 
them only by isolated texts? We must take them in 
their broad, not their narrow application, listening to 
their full voice, not merely a part of it. Thus, accord- 
ing to the account we have, Jesus not only spoke of himself 
as the Son of God, but he more frequently called himself 
the Son of Man. When the Jews charged him with 
blasphemy in calling himself (the or a) Son of God 
(John 10: 36), he pointed out to them that the Psalmist 
(82: 2) uses the language,—addressing several: ‘I 
said ve are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High.”’ 

In making our English version of the Scriptures, the 
language was conveyed from Latin or from Greek. In 
the Latin there is no ‘article,’’ no a, an, or the, so that 
so far as we derive our version from that language, the 
translators at each point supply the article, a, an, or the, 
as they think proper. The Greek has a definite article, 
the, but not @ or an, so that in translating from it to Eng- 
lish, where the definite is wanting, the supplying of the 
indefinite is also a matter for the translator’s judgment. 
There are some places in our version where the text reads 
‘‘the Son,’’ but where the margin suggests that perhaps 
it should be ‘‘@ Son.’’ (Matthew 27: 54; Mark, 
15: 39-) I mention this solely to show that while 
E. L. P.’s view (whatever that may be, for he does not 
explain it clearly) may be a sound one, (and I do not say 
it is not), there is room, upon looking carefully at the 
Scriptures, as we have them, for variations of view. 

I suppose there is none among us who does not hold 
that Jesus was in a special sense and transcendent degree 
Son of God. The formula which J. G. Whittier used, 
that ‘‘ he was the highest possible manifestation (or reve- 
lation) of God in man,’’ is a complete and comprehen- 
sive statement, and ought to satisfy any one. The pas- 
sages in the eighth of Romans, spoken of by E. L. P., 
are very striking, and it seems to me his allusion to them 
does not give them their due force. Let me quote them 
here in full : 


‘* For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of | 
For ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but | 


God. 
ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children 


of God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs | 


with Christ; if so be that we suffer with [him] that we may be also 
glorified with [him].”’ 





| our time. 


seeking light. 





It seems to me not profitable to endeavor to make a 
distinction between the kinds of action causing sonship, 
which we ascribe (in our finite and feeble way) to the 
Divine One ;—whether we think ourselves sons by adop- 
tion or otherwise will not concern us, if by any act 
whatever He owns us. ‘The form of the fiat is not for us 
to cavil about ; it is the fact which is essential. Whittier 
says very nearly on this point : 


‘¢ What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice, and mercy, and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footsteps in our daily ways ?”’ 


Philadelphia, Third month 14. S. 


[We have received, since the above was sent to the 
printer, some other comments on the communication of 
E. L. P., but we think it best to close the consideration 
of it with this.—Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 


INSPIRATION NOT CEASED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Ir seems marvelous that in this day any teacher of the 
Higher Life should think that ‘‘ the Word of God’’ is 
bound ina book. The Book itself says: ‘‘ In the begin- 
ning [ages before books] was the Word, it was with God, 
and was God.’’ And again: ‘It is nigh thee, even in 
thy own heart.’’ The different portions of the Old and 
New Testaments were in their nature no more expected 
by their authors to form a part of a larger book, than 
were the separate works from which we find quotations in 
an encyclopedia. The thought that God only speaks 
through the Bible is as erroneous as the one that God can 
be ‘‘legislated into’’ the Constitution of the United 
States, when he is the constitution of all realities. Why 
should inspiration on religious thought alone cease, and 
be active in science, in statesmanship, and all other 
affairs of life? One would have to think God asleep, 
but he is not inactive,—everything, according to its 
degree of consciousness, breathes in his spirit, or is 
inspired by it. Inspiration cannot cease, and the race 
progress ; it is transporting us through the fog of ignor- 
ance, and across the sea of superstitious mystery, into 
the realms of Truth. 

People are not now trimming their beard, or making 
their apparel, according to Leviticus ; neither are they 
trimming or clothing their thoughts by the rules of a 
former time. Truth cannot be put between covers. The 


Word is a perennial spring, of unlimited capacity, from 
which all mankind may drink, in all climes and in all 
nations. ‘‘ God has not left himself without a witness.’’ 
All great souls of all ages, desiring to help humanity, 
have received an inspiration which has impressed them, 
insomuch that the impress affected their nation or race. 
So, to-day, in proportion to our desire to help humanity, 
will inspiration come to us, according to the needs of 
‘* Scriptures ’’ that are written by inspiration 
are always ‘* profitable for teaching.’’ The old transla- 
tion, ‘‘ profitable for doctrine,’’ was an unhappy and yet 
a suggestive perversion of the text, for the Old and New 


| Testaments have been, sadly enough, too much used to 


make creeds, and too little to make Christians. Inspira- 
tion will not cease so long as there is one human soul 
Most truly we may say : 


‘* God is not asleep, that he should cease to be 
All that he was to prophets of the past, 
All that he was to poets of old time ; 
All that he was to hero-souls who clad 
Their sun-bright minds in adamantine mail 
Of constancy, and walked the world with him, 
And spake with his deep music on their tongue, 
And acted with his pulse within their heart.’’ 
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God is not asleep or inactive. When inspiration 
ceases, the light of the sun will dim, the stars not shine, 


| 


the world grow old and die, for when inspiration ceases | 


the Infinite Creative Energy of the universe will cease to 
act. Hethatspake and it was done, is from everlasting to 
everlasting ; he changeth not ; he is no respecter of per- 
sons; in him is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing. The same yesterday, to day,and forever. We live 
by the inspiration of the Spirit, and as we desire and by 
holy aspiration reach out, so to us will inspiration come. 
The truth that is in the Bible is not true because it is 
there, but because it is true anywhere and everywhere. 
The writer thinks much of his Bible, and he reads it, as 


| brilliant spectacle. 


pied, except by Prince Piombino and family, and came 
opportunely into possession of the MacVeaghs by reason 
of some financial reverses to the Prince about the 
time the former arrived. It was quite a social event, and 
the ball-room, several drawing rooms, all communicating, 
and the large dining room with its marble walls and rich 
tapestries, where the majority of the crowd soon gathered, 
as is usual in our own land, presented an interesting and 
The same evening we went to a din- 
ner party given at the Grand Hotel by Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 


| lingham. 


| every day has been a busy day. 


he takes food for the material man, not attempting to | 
utilize that which he cannot assimilate. 
Washington, D. C J. 


R. J. 


LETTER FROM ROME 


Copy of a letter from Isaac H. Clothier to a member of his family at 
home 


GENOA was our gateway to Italy. The First Bismarck 
came within sight of the ‘* City of Palaces ’’ just before 


sundown on the evening of the r2th, just fifteen days | 
We i 


from the time of our departure from New York. 
spent these five days visiting its palaces, its cathedrals, its 
picture galleries, and its gardens. It is an interesting 
and beautiful city, but Rome lay before us, and at noon 
on the 17th we entered a railway coach, the first since 
leaving the Pennsylvania railroad, at Jersey City. 
journey, nearly as far as Pisa,—three and a half hours,— 
was made unpleasant by almost constant tunnels. At 
Pisa we had a good view from the car window of the 
famous leaning tower. We were glad to step from the 
train, at 12.30, midnight, at Rome, and to reach Hotel 


| City, and mistress of 


We have now been almost two weeks in Rome, and 
It is indeed a wonderful 
city in its historic associations, its many and grand 
churches even besides St. Peter’s,the ecclesiastical monarch 
of the world; and in its innumerable and stupendous 
ruins, recalling the times when Rome was the Imperial 
the nations. We have kept a 


| carriage in constant service and twice a day have driven 


to various points, reserving our strength for the necessary 
walks through the great buildings and about the ruins. 
Our courier, a man of intelligence and experience, be- 


| sides acting as constant interpreter, has by wise planning 


The | 


prevented waste of time, and enabled us to use every 
day to the best advantage. He relieves me of nearly all 
details, and the usual annoyances of travel, even settling 
the bills and feeing the servants. Our days have been 
crowded with interesting observation, but | do not pro- 
pose to describe that which would be of little interest, 
and is better described in every guide-book. St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican Palace have impressed me greatly. I 


| try to get to the former whenever opportunity offers, and 


Bristol, where we found as comfortable a suite of rooms as | 
could be desired, and bright wood fires in our parlor and | 


in all our bed-rooms. We slept well after our journey, 
and breakfasted late next morning. 
Our courier had two carriages ready at 10.30 and we 


could spend hours at a time in its vast aisles, and among 
its monumental splendors, but for the chilliness which 
never leaves these vast piles of marble. Some faint idea 
of its size and splendor may perhaps be formed from the 
fact that a number of years ago it was estimated fifty 
millions of dollars had been expended upon it. We at- 


| tended services there last First day, and the earnest, 


first drove to take a general look and get the principal | 


points of the city fixed in our minds. Our first day in 
Rome was clear and beautiful, weather much cooler than 
on the sea, and requiring thick wraps. 
a point of observation, which included a view of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, the Pantheon, part of the Colos- 
seum, etc., then during the day paid short visits to all 
the above and the Forum 
Grand Hotel, and called on my friends, Joseph E. Gil- 
lingham and wife, who have been here three months. 


The next morning I called on our ambassador, Wayne | 


MacVeagh, at the rooms of the American Embassy, and 
had a pleasant interview. Towards evening, my wife and 
I, in accordance with official etiquette, called on Mrs. 
MacVeagh. The next day Mr. and Mrs. MacVeagh and 
daughter called at our hotel. The same day we received 
a stately looking engraved card: ‘‘ The Ambassador of 
the United States and Mrs. MacVeagh, at home, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, from 4 until 7.’’ This official recep 
tion proved to be quite a brilliant affair, as every Ameri- 
can in Rome, who had complied with usual formalities, 


beside. Our Ambassador to Italy is able to entertain on 
a scale probably not equalled by any of our foreign min- 
isters at present, nor surpassed by any in the past. 
palace Piombino, the finest modern palace in Rome, is 
occupied by him, and here he and Mrs. MacVeagh enter 
tain in a princely way. The building is a veritable 
palace, on an extensive scale, richly and tastefully fur- 
nished, and in admirable order. It has never been occu- 


though to us unintelligible preaching, and especially the 
grand chorus of song were very impressive. 
The bronze statue of St Peter, regarded as the father of 


| the Roman Catholic Church, sits at one side of the main 


We drove first to | 


| can only be mentioned. 
| permission some usually inaccessible relics, which are 





aisle, and there was a constant procession of priests and 
laymen, men, women,and children prostrating them- 
selves before it, and then reverently kissingthe toe. The 


| enduring bronze has been made smoott, and partly worn 
That morning I went to the | 


away by the many millions of kisses it has received 
through long centuries. 

The Vatican, with its marvelous treasures of art, its - 
renowned masterpieces of painting by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, etc., etc., and its world-renowned sculpture, 
We have been shown by special 


most elaborately shielded and protected from any possible 
touch, as for instance, pieces of the Cross, also the original 
inscription thereon, and the table which was used for the 


| Last Supper ; also the chains with which Peter and Paul 


| expected to kneel, previous to inspection. 


were bound in prison. Before all these relics we were 


We were also 


| taken into the dungeons where Peter and Paul were said 
was supposed to be there, and there were many foreigners | 


The | 


| things which the rest of the family did not. 


to have been imprisoned. The question as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome does not seem to disturb the 
narrative. Inallchapels of St. John, and in some others, 
women are not admitted because John the Baptist lost his 
head through a woman, so W. and I saw some 
It was in- 


| teresting too to see the stairway brought from Jerusalem 


on which Jesus ascended to judgment by Pilate. It is 
covered with wood, and its thirty steps can only be as- 








cended on one’s knees, with a special prayer for each 
step. 

When we went to see the chains of Peter we waited 
near the altar until a company of priests had finished 
prayer, for one of them had charge of the keys. When 
he rose from his knees our courier proffered our request to 
see the chains. He answered it was impossible to see 
them that day, and so decidedly, that we gave up the 
idea. Afterward we purchased from him some memen- 
toes for a few francs, and he stepped out as though to ask 
permission, then returned promptly and said it was granted 
and took us to the sacred place. We may have done the 
holy man injustice, but it really did seem as if our pur- 
chases caused the ‘‘ impossible’’ to be accomplished 

Ever since coming to Rome passages from ‘‘ Childe 
Harold ’’ have been running through my head, although I 
had not read the poem for more than thirty years : 

«* The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and fire 
Have dealt upon the seven hilled city’s pride.’’ 
“‘Alas! for earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eyes she bore 
When Rome was free.’’ 

Yesterday we spent the morning at the Forum, the 
afternoon at the Palace of the Caesars. To morrow we 
leave for a week's stay at Naples, and then return 
another visit here. S oo. 

Rome, Second month 29. 


DisTREss OF ITALIANS.—A dispatch from Rome on 
the 5th instant, says: The excitement throughout Italy 
shows little sign of abatement. It is thought, however, 
that the disturbance caused by the news of the great dis- 
aster in Abyssinia and the consequent display of indigna- 
tion against the Government has been greatly increased 
by the calling out of the army reserves of the class of 
1872, which calls 80,000 additional men into active 
service. The great majority of these reservists are mar- 
ried men whose families will thus be deprived of their 
chief or only support for an indefinite period. Thus, at 
Milan and other places, serious rioting has occurred when 
the reservists were preparing to obey orders, and in many 
cases they have been prevented by force, women and 
children leading the agitation, from leaving their towns. 
Railroad cars have been demolished, rails torn up, and 
telegraph wires cut, and the police have been beaten and 
stoned into helplessness. The soldiers have been at- 
tacked, the bayonets have been freely used, and men and 
women, frenzied with rage, have thrown themselves on 
the naked steel of the troops. 

This isa summary of what has occurred in a greater 
or lesser degree, at Milan, Florence, Turin, Como, Ter- 
rera, Belluno, Lodi, Verona, Parma, Bergarmo, Naples, 
Brescia, Venice, Hassara, Palermo, Cremona, Catania, 
and almost any other town mentionable. 


In America the bitterness of religious prejudice has in 
great measure died out, under the softening influence of 
perfect freedom of conscience, but this does not mean 
that we are sunk or are sinking into indifference and 
spiritual apathy. Our history has shown far more clearly 
and on a far greater scale than ever had been or could 


have been shown before or elsewhere that the less a man 


is forced by.law to say he believes as to things unseen, 
the more he will believe in fact. And in so showing it 


has given a new hope to the world.— Catholic Standard | 


and Times. 


A PRAYER in its simplest definition is merely a wish 
turned God-ward.—Pii//ips Brooks 
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| form to the usual plan of similar schools. 
| Superintendent could not give the requisite time and thought to the 





for | 


| ** The Training of the Teacher.” 
| cipal of the High School, Springfield, Mass. 





Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The contract for the new 
building has been awarded to J. Willard Hoopes, of Lansdowne, 
who expects to begin operations at once. The building is to be 
located on the west side of Chester road, about 750 feet from Swarth- 
more station. It will be of stone, three stories and basement, and will 
confain Principal's home, rooms for four teachers and officers, rooms 
for forty-two boys, kitchens, dining rooms, reception room, bicycle 
room, lockers for athletic suits, bath rooms, toilet rooms, shower bath, 
dark closet for photography, etc. 

The oratorical contest for the prize offered by John A. Cass, of 
Swarthmore, between the scholars of the First and Second Forms, will 
take place on the 25th instant. Preliminary contests to select the 
members of each Form for the contest were held last week. 


PRINCIPAL AT WESTTOWN.—A new position has been made at 
Westtown Boarding School, that of Principal, and William F. Wicker- 
sham, now of the Friends’ (O.) School at 16th and Race streets, has 
been appointed to fill it. The change will take place at the opening of 
the next school year, and the organization at Westtown will then con- 
It has been found that the 


details of school work, in addition to his other duties. 
Zebedee Haines, the Superintendent, has been absent for some 
time, on account of impaired health. He was at Aiken, S. C., a few 


| weeks ago, and the Schofield School Bulletin records an acceptable 


visit to the School, 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING —A second of the papers in the educational 
series in the Atlantic Monthly will appear next month, with the title, 
It is by Fred. W. Atkinson, Prin- 
The right preparation 
of teachers for their work is now one of the ‘‘ burning questions.’’ 


Strict HyGienic RuLes.—An educational periodical, Primary 
Education, says that the new hygienic rules for the New York public 


| schools are exceedingly stringent. ‘* Not only are slates, slate pencils, 
| and sponges done away with, but even the pens and lead pencils used 


in place of them must not be transferred from one pupil to the other. 
Books taken to their homes by pupils must be covered once a 
month with brown manila paper. Places for drinking water on the 
ground floor of school houses will be abolished, and covered pitchers 
will be provided for each class-room. Every pupil will have a num 

bered cup, and the interchange of cups is prohibited. The principal 
or teachers in charge must notify the Board of Health once a week of 
the names and addresses of all pupils kept from school by illness of 
whatever nature. When a pupil is excluded on account of illness, his 
seat shall be washed with a soda solution. All principals and teachers 
should be forbidden, the rule says, from sending a pupil to the house 
of another.’’ 


NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—The Bucks County Natural 


| Science Association met in Friends’ meeting house, Doylestown, Pa., 


on the afternoon of the 7th inst. Dr. J. T. Rothrock, chief of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Commission, made an address on ‘‘ Tree Planting.”’ 
He said the true relation of the trees to the Commonwealth is not 


generally understood, but anyone who studied the matter could not 


but look with alarm upon the dire effects accompanying the disappear- 
ance of our timber land. The unstable climatic conditions and the in- 
creased severity of floods and droughts are largely due to the destruc- 
tion of our forests by fire and other agencies. He deprecated the leg- 
islation which made it impossible for the people to maintain forests on 
account of the burdensome taxes on timber land. He suggested 
trees worth planting ; the white pine on poorish ground, the chestnut, 
the hemlock, the black oak, rock oak, black locust, black walnut, etc. 

Prof. J. C. Gifford, of the New Jersey Forestry Commission, was 
the next speaker, and gave some account of the work accomplished 
and to be done in that State. 

Dr. Joseph Thomas spoke on ‘‘ How to Study Birds.”” Like any 
other pursuit or study, he said, it involved mental or physical effort, 


| but the charm attending the research was sufficient compensetion for 


the labor involved. 
‘The next meeting will be held in Sixth month at Byberry Hall, 
Byberry. 


HE WHO FOR LOVE. 
HE who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring; 
Thank -od for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering ! —Lord Houghton. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILListown, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Willistown 
held its regular monthly meeting at the home of G. Birdsall Passmore, 
on the evening of Second month 26. The president, following a 
period of silence, read from II. Corinthians, the third chapter. The 
minutes of the First Month meeting, also those of an executive session, 
were read by the Secretary and united with. It was the earnest wish 
that all those persons in the various neighborhoods in which our meet- 
ings are held, feeling an interest to attend, may be encouraged to take 
an active part in the program of the evening, as our work has for its 
object mental and spiritual growth 

Our program for the evening consisted of the work prepared by 
the sections on Discipline and Current Events. Elizabeth B. Smedley 
presented a paper in answer to the question : ‘* How far are we as a 
Society responsible for the expressed views of its individual members ? ”’ 
There was full unity expressed with this paper; it was thought that 
the attitude of Friends was a noble one, standing as they do high 
above any ordinary creed, each one being true to what they feel to be 
right. 

The report of the Current Events Committee, as given by David C. 
Windle, touched upon four different subjects. The first was upon the 
Lesson Leaves as issued by our Society. The question was asked if 
we as an Association favored a return to the International Lesson 
Leaves. Views were presented favoring both sides of the question, 
and we came to no conclusion as an Association. We should expect 
and demand a representation on the International Committee ; then it 
was thought there would be more growth in working in among the 
world’s people. Again, others could not see where we would receive 
any strength simply because other denominations were considering 
certain lessons at certain times; is it practical, or only a sentiment we 
cling to? 

A second topic was introduced by the question, ‘* Can a person 
who uses tobacco be a consistent Christian?’’ This query emanated 
from a paper read upon this subject in which the sentiment tended 
strongly in the negative. Some thought this to be a narrow view to 
take, as an act only becomes a wrong when we are convinced that it is 
wrong, and we should not judge and censure others. We were urged 
in our endeavor to become Christ-like, to seek after and follow the 
light, being true to every manifested duty. And in the years which 
will follow it will surely be revealed to us whether it will be Christ- 
like to use this pernicious weed. 

A shoit paper upon the subject, ‘‘ Is there an evil spirit?’’ was 
read by Elizabeth P. Passmore. The writer viewed the question from 
the standpoint that there is in nature a destroying element which in the 
vegetable kingdom drinks the sap of life from the pant and this plant, 
if not watched and tended will become blighted and finally die. So 
we have but to revert to nature’s laws to find that there seems to be a 
lurking yet counteracting force to the growth of the soul. So long as 
there is a continuance of evil doing we have the confirming evidence 
that there is an evil spirit. This paper called forth many remarks 
differing from the view in the paper. One member said, If there is 
an evil spirit it must have been created by God, and it cannot be con- 
ceived how or why God would create a power at variance with his 
divine plan. What is evil in man is earthly, or when the selfish or 
carnal nature is asserting itself and we are not willing to listen to the 
voice of God in the soul. 

In his answer to the question, ‘‘ Why are the members of our 
Society excluded from the Y. M. C. A.?’’ John Bunting presented a 
letter from the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia, which 
informed us that the society does admit Friends, that they are not only 
enrolled as members but also serving on the Board of Trustees. In- 
stances were given by others where Friends had been denied full 
membership. 

Mordecai T. Bartram presented a paper, ‘‘On what grounds were 
objections made to the ministry of some of our prominent Friends ?” 
He says: ‘* My first thought because they have been misunderstood 
and misrepresented. That people heard through uncertain channels 
that they denied the Divinity of Christ, and accordingly convicted 
them without a hearing. But later thoughts tell me that exceptions 
just the same as this are made all along the line. The points of dif- 
ference are almost entirely doctrinal ; our branch of Friends is liberal ; 
the other branch hold to what is known as the evangelistic thought, 
putting belief and doctrine before life and conduct, while we insist 
that if a person is true to the highest manifestation of truth to his soul 
and lives a life of purity and holiness prompted by this love of God in 
his soul, that it matters little about his particular belief or doctrine.” 
The paper went on to describe our belief of the revelation of God to 
the individual sou! by which we may come to experience, as it were, 
a heaven here on earth. The paper closed with a concise statement 
relating to the Divinity of Christ. 

The Discipline Committee offered a second paper bearing on the 
question, “‘ Is there any other agency by which we may come to know 
God than by and through the Indwelling Light?” prepared by Lewis 
V. Smedley. ‘‘ The Indwelling Light, of which the question speaks, 
we must first define as that power of spiritual conception which is 
possessed in a greater or less degree by each individual, susceptible of 
becoming clearer and clearer as it is recognized by the human mind as 
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| that which works in unison and conformity to the will and power of 


God. Is there any other agency by which we can know this God 
other than through this manifestation or light within?’’ The paper 
treats of the disastrous setting up of false of outward gods, and of 
what an influence the educational surroundings and the religion of the 
past exerted. Also, the mode of worship in Bible times in offering 
sacrifices and burnt offerings, and again the act of retirement to moun- 
tain sides and desert places for the purpose of holding communion 
with the Father. The writer continues: ‘“* The eye catches the glim- 
mer of light and welcomes in the coming day, the ear picks up the 
sweet words of hope and cheer, it catches the melodious strains as 
wafted on the wings of heaven, and either or both may awaken in 
the heart the song of thanksgiving and of praise, the light of the soul, 
to catch and receive the precious sights of the glory of God and hear 
the words distinctly fall in unison with the heavenly call, and appre- 
ciate the sweet harmony of such loving words that bring peace to the 
soul, leading the listener, until it seems his whole heart is lifted in 
thankfulness for the capability of receiving the inspiration of truth in 
close touch with that we justly call Divine. Hence the conclusion is 
reached that not upon doings of the past or the following after the 
‘lo! here’s!’ or ‘lo! there's!’ is the living progress to be made in 
spiritual things, but in that close watchfulness to first know God and 
then to obey him. And well may we welcome the outward progress 


| of that religious growth that sees him not in battle nor in the awful 


storm, but finds him in that silent hour when nature hushed and 
peace restored, feels him in the silent flesh and knows him as the Christ, 
the Lord.”’ 
The exercises closed with a recitation entitled, ‘* The Soul,” by 
A. P. Smedley, and a period of silence. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary, 





MILLVILLE, PA.—The evening of the 8th inst. chronicled quite 
an interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ Association at this place. 

Following the usual opening routine, was the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, which was approved. J. Barton Eves was ap- 
pointed president, and Julia E. Christian, secretary, for the coming 
year. The retiring Executive Committee gave a summary of its work, 
after which the program for the evening claimed attention. 

The second and third chapters of “‘Janney’s History ’’ were reviewed 
through an interesting paper prepared by Ida E. Eves. Reference 
was made to conspicuous examples among the many souls that were 
awakened and converted to the better life through the preaching of 
Christ's iwward and spiritual appearing, by ministers who had been 
clothed with that divine life which is ‘‘ the light of men.” Francis 
Howgill says: ‘* Our hearts were knit unto the Lord and one unto an- 
other in true and fervent love; not by any external covenant or exter- 
nal form, but we entered into the covenant of life with God, and we 
met together in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace.” 

Interesting readings were given as follows: from the “ Biography 
of Sunderland P Gardner,’’ by Ellen Russell; ‘ Services of Friend- 
ship,” by Mary E. Kline, and Edward A. Pennock’s article, ‘‘ The 
Power of Silent Meetings,” by Rachel S. Eves. 

The substance of remarks upon the last was that while there can 
be no set rule for worship that will apply to individuals or bodies of 
such, concentration of thought is highly necessary. In worship, as in 
all other things of life, earnestness is the tap-root, and if we are truly 
earnest and sincere, there will be a way. 

The question of the evening, ‘“ Should Friends adopt the Interna- 
tional Series of Lessons Leaves,” was the basis of considerable ex- 
pression. No one favored adopting the International Series of Lessons ; 
some thought it wise to adhere to our present plan, but the prevailing 
sentiment was that we would gain by adopting the International sub- 
jects with Friends’ explanations. Many would visit us who now pass 
by ; those going from one school to another find mixed lessons con- 
fusing, and it would be the means of spreading the principles and in- 
fluence of Quakerism. 

Fourth month 12 is the date for the next regular meeting. (No re- 
port was made of the meeting for Second month, as the correspondent 
was not present.) CORRES PONDENT. 

New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in Brooklyn, Third 
month 8. Owing to the absence of the chairman, the History Section 
made no report. For the Literature Section, Harriett Cox McDowell 
spoke of Elizabeth Powell Bond's ‘* Words by the Way.’’ This ex- 
cellent little book is a collection of talks or sermons which the author, 
Dean of Swarthmore College, gives the students on First-days. The 
talk on ‘* Prayer,” which was read to the Association, is beautiful. 
All were recommended as being uniformly good. 

Leah H. Miller said that the Discipline Section is continuing the 
review of the discipline of London Yearly Meeting. Mention was 
made of the way in which business meetings are conducted. Joint 
sessions are held, if sanctioned by the men’s meeting. Hasty admis- 
sion into membership is deplored. Friends are cautioned to receive 
as members only those about whose earnestness and sincerity there is 
no question. Correspondence with absent Friends is advised. There 
are three meetings in Australia, subordinate to the London Meeting. 














Among Current Topics in Edward Stabler’s report, were the de- 
feat of the Italian army in Abyssinia, with terrible loss of life, the 
subsequent riots in Italy, and the effect this most uncalled for war is 
having on African civilization ; the threatened division of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, caused by the refusal of the French 
Canadians to adopt the language, customs, etc., of the English, show- 
ing how intense is their love of nationality; the excitement in Spain 
due to the recent action of Congress bearing on Cuban affairs,—the 
hostile feeling and its expression, however, having been mainly among 
students both in Spain and at home ;—the financial troubles of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which mean a severe loss to Johns 
Hopkins University, the funds for maintainiug which are derived 
mostly from the railroad ; and the sad case of Brockway, the counter- 
feiter, recently sentenced again to imprisonment. 

The paper for the evening, ‘‘ Free Kindergartens,” was by Cora 
Haviland, whose connection with the Mission Kindergartens of Brook- 
lyn gives her an opportunity for knowing how valuable an institution 
the kindergarten is, and what a power for good it has become in the 
most of neighborhoods. These schools seem to be an important 
factor in the elevation of the foreign poor in our large cities. The 
writer of the paper objected to the term “ free kindergarten,” believ- 
ing that a small charge should be asked. It may be no more than a 
cent a day, but it helps to foster a feeling of independence. A very 
interesting talk about the kindergarten tea day was given, showing how 
the gifts, occupations, and games develop the child’s entire nature. 

A general discussion followed. C. S. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School, 
Third month 9, 1896, with the President, J. Eugene Baker, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as read, and 
reports were received from the Standing Committees. 

The first paper of the evefing was presented by Mary B. Paxson, 
on the “* New Charity.’ She speaks of charity not in the old sense of 
a voluntary gift of success to failure, but in its new meaning of equality 
of opportunity. 

The subject is divided into two heads, first, the question of the 
unemployed, and second, the best means to raise the scale of living 
among the poor. We are no longer able to act upon the belief that the 
laborer is idle because he will not work, and this class does not want 
alms where it cannot get justice. The first great difficulty to be met with 
is that the whole mass of the unemployed is mixed through and through 
with the professional beggar and ‘“ dead beat.” These have to be 
eliminated by the work test. Indiscriminate giving at door solicitation 
encourages the worthless class which is the greatest foe of the deserv- 
ing poor. In Holland, persons convicted of vagrancy and mendicancy 
are sent, after a short term in jail, to a compulsory labor colony. 

Dr. J. G. Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass., urges that ‘* dead beats ” 
should be put under restraint. 

The system instituted by Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, of ploughing 
up unoccupied land ia and about the city, and dividing it into small 
lots among the unemployed has proved very successful. Seeds were 
provided and foremen furnished. The total expense tothe city was 
$5,000, the returns about $27,000. The plan has been successfully 
tried in other cities. 

The new charity is largely educational in character, and results are 
slow. We need the codperation of the great body of workingmen. 

In work along the line of the second part of our subject the greatest 
activity has taken place in Glasgow. Great crowding followed the 
rapid growth of the city, and the municipality was forced into vigorous 
measures to prevent epidemics. The public lodging-houses have 
proved of especial value. The city has six of these for men and one 
for women, where comfortable lodging is given for seven or nine cents, 
including conveniences for cooking. They yield from four to five per 
cent. on the investment. 

Efforts toward the better housing of the poor have resulted in the 
construction of model tenements like those constructed by the Peabody 
Fund in London. In public baths also, Glasgow takes the lead, al- 
though many other cities have established them. Besides the usual 
swimming baths they provide small bath-rooms with every modern con- 
venience, and a distinctive feature is an elaborate wash-house (laundry) 
for use of poor families. 

We in the United States lag far behind our English cousins in 
respect to these public conveniences. Our municipal baths are nothing 
more than swimming pools, open a few months in the year Largely 
through the efforts of Miss Sarah D. Lowrie, the Public Baths Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia was organized in 1895, and money is now be- 
ing raised for the erection of a bath house on the most improved plan 
at south-west corner of Berlin and Gaskill streets. 

The work which appeals most strongly to us is that of helping the 
children. The establishment of small public parks throughout the 
city does much to bring fresh air and sunlight into their dark lives. 
The Children’s Aid Society has its wards scattered through homes in 
the country rather than place them in institutions, which it believes is 
unnatural. 


‘« They are gone! There is none can undo it, nor save our souls 
from the curse. 
But many a million cometh, and shall they be better or worse ?”’ 











Katharine B. Davis, the head worker in the College Settlement in 
St. Mary’s street, this city, gave us an interesting talk on their work. 
The idea originated in England, thirty years ago, among some young 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, who went to work in the East 
End of London. Funds were raised to start a course of lectures upon 
Economics. They were told that their message would be in vain un- 
less it went in the form of a fellow man, so they decided instead to 
founda home. The idea in this country came from some Smith Col- 
lege girls who had attended Cambridge and looked into the work in 
East London. The work extended to other colleges and at first was 
among graduates only, but others have been taken in. The first settle- 
ment was in Rivington street, New York, at about the same time Hull 
House was started in Chicago. They had no cut and dried theories to 
work on, but with a firm belief in the brotherhood of man they pro- 
ceeded. Four years ago, in Fourth month, ours here in Philadelphia 
was started, the second of its kind. The first thing is to make a home 
and get acquainted with the neighbors. They did not force themselves 
upon them ; could best reach them through the children, who watched 
them very closely as the furniture came, and enjoyed ringing the door 
bell, which was an innovation. They do not do any distinctly religious 
work, but believe their work is religious in its deepest sense. They 
encourage those around them to be better Jews or Catholics or whatever 
their faith may be. 

The College Settlement tries not to conflict with any work already 
being done, as school work, for instance. They investigated the cause 
of so many children of school age being on the street, discovered the 
fact that there was not room for them in the schools, and offered a 
room in their house if the Board of Education would pay the teacher, 
which was done. 

Sy going tothe Free Library in the same way they secured quite a 
number of books, which were so well used that the Free Library has 
established a branch there, known as the College Settlement Library. 

The people come to depend on them, and come to them for many 
things that they cannot do. 

We decry the tenements in New York, but the old houses here 

built for one family and now occupied by many are far worse. The 
parlor, in some instances, has been divided into three rooms, occupied 
by as many families, and the only way to reach the rear rooms is by 
going through those in front. With no light, no water in the house, 
and poor drainage, the condition is miserable indeed. 
Let us not wait until we can erect large houses, but begin as we are 
able. It is a good investment, in many instances yielding five per 
cent. They hope to make their settlement a meeting place for all 
classes, where they can become acquainted with each other. It is an 
opportunity to work. Even an hour a day is great assistance. They 
are at home to their friends on Sixth-day afternoons, and are glad to 
see all. In response to questions, Miss Davis said they have a kitchen 
and coffee house. Many do not know how to buy the right kind of 
food or how to prepare it. She said they have several clubs, one the 
‘*Arena Club” for working girls, another the ‘‘ Daisy Chain,” of girls 
about sixteen, who are reading George Eliot. They are very fond of 
dramatic performances. 

They have boys’ clubs; one a banjo club, and they can “ play 
tunes.”” They are taught how to organize and conduct business 
meetings. The people regard the settlement home as their own, and 
come and play games and dance and enjoy themselves as other people 
do in their own homes. Their work is mostly among Russian Jews. 
At first it was colored people. The College Settlement Association is 
back of them financially, and they are assisted in other ways. 

Robert Haviland thought this was practical religion. W. W. Bid- 
dle wished to thank Miss Davis on behalf of the Association for the 
talk she has given to us to-night. One person wished we might not 
use objectionable terms as ‘‘ charity’ and ‘‘slums.”” W. W. Birdsall 
thought this work was the direct product of the woman’s college. 
Anne B. Stirling felt that we could all start a little college settle- 
ment near home on many of our back streets. We have neighbors in 
small houses as well as in large ones, but do not often giv : them much 
attention. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

EMMA WALN, Sec’y pro tem. 





CONFERENCES AT Woopstown, N. J.—A conference under 
the care of the committee on philanthropic labor, was held in 
the meeting-house at Woodstown, on Fourth-day evening, Third 
month 4. It was opened with a Bible reading by Amy Davis. Albert 
T. Yarnall read a paper on ‘‘ Home Training of the Young.” He 
dwelt earnestly on the need of a right training for children, and out- 
lined in several directions the duties of parents. Eva H. Gaunt 
recited ‘* Soldiers of Peace,’’ by Whittier. 

Annie Bradway read a paper by General Brinkerhoff, president of 
the National Prison Association, giving his views of ‘‘ Evils of the 
County Jails.”” Many county jails are schools for crime, as all prison- 
ers, whether old or young, innocent or guilty, convicted or uncon- 
victed, are herded together in a common hall. In every jail with a 
dozen inmates there are usually two or three professional thieves or 
burglars, whose greatest pleasure it is toentertain their associates with 
stories of successful crime, and if young men under such influences do 
not become permanently criminals it is not through want of diligent 
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instructors. In short, every congregate jail is a compulsory school for 
vice with competent instructors supported from the public funds. ‘* The 
benefits of separation” were dwelt upon. The separate confinement 
of prisoners not only prevents the contaminating influences of associa- 
tion, but it also greatly increases the security of the jail. 

‘* The Knot of White Ribbon” was recited by Tacie D. Coles. A 
paper, ‘‘ Peace and Arbitration,’’ was read by Joel Borton. In part he 
said, since the time when Jesus was born, and a multitude of the 
Heavenly host sang, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace,” 
there has been a steady advancement toward settling all differences 
peaceably by arbitration. Then all differences between nations were 
settled by the sword; though we do not understand that it was ever 
designed so by a kind and loving Heavenly Father. He deprecated 
all such spirit of warfare. Jesus showed to the world that it was 
possible to settle differences peaceably, and since that day we have been 
drawing nearer to it. Still there is great need of upholding this prin- 
ciple for we still hear of wars and rumors of war. By living in peace 
ourselves we are prepared to recommend it to others, and as we strictly 
adhere to the principle of arbitration, we shall be able to settle all dif- 
ferences between capital and labor. We must commence in our own 
hearts and homes if we would help to establish peace on the earth. 
He suggested that instead of spending vast sums in war, the money 
should be used—for example—to extinguish the liquor traffic. In the 
great civil war, would it not have cost less to have bought the slaves 
with the price of money than the price of blood ? 

Joseph B. Livzey thought it was fitting that the paper of our young 
friend (A. T. Y.) was read first, for upon the home life of the people 
all the rest depends. Isaac Wilson then gave us some words of en- 
couragement, followed by Dr. Collier and others. The meeting ad- 
journed with a feeling that it had been worth our while to make the 


effort it had cost the Committee on Philanthropic Labor to hold these 


conferences. I. K. C., Secretary. 

Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Second 
month 27. Seventeen members responded to roll-call, a few with 
well-chosen sentiments. The reading of the minutes was followed by 
the reading of the portion of the discipline on birthright membership, 
by R. L Moore. A discussion of this subject, in which M. E. Borton 
and I. B. Allen took the negative and E. P. Gibson the affirmative 
side, was of much interest. Many good points were made on both sides, 
but the predominant feeling was that the time had not yet come to do 
away with birthright membership. 

Sallie P. Lippincott read from ‘“* Why Iam a Friend,” by John J. 
Cornell A. E. Pancoast read a paper on the first establishment of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The need of monthly. meetings was 
first felt for the right ordering of marriages, etc., and every third meet- 
ing was called a quarterly meeting. As Friends became more numer- 
ous a yearly meeting was felt to be needful to establish a uniform order 
and discipline, and to maintain right authority in the church 
was held in 1681 in Burlington at the house of a Friend, and it was 
mutually agreed that a women’s meeting should be established. William 


i 


| authors. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, announce that they are prepar- 
ing for publication next autumn an entirely new Riverside Edition of 
the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe. It will comprise, probably, 
sixteen duodecimo volumes, very carefully edited, with bibligoraphical 
introductions, and whatever notes are needed. It will contain portraits 
of Mrs. Stowe and engraved title-pages, and in all details will be 
equal to the best previous Riverside Editions of great American 
A limited large-paper edition will contain asa special feature 
Mrs. Stowe’s autograph, which she has written for each copy. 


A concise, but interesting sketch, of the main points in the career 


| of William Penn has been written by Prof. Allen C. Thomas, of Hav- 
erford College, with the title, “‘ William Penn, the Founder of Penn- 


| an able article upon ‘‘ The Alaska Boundary Line.” 


The first | 


Penn attended the one held in 1683, and through his influence they 


were alternately held in Burlington and Philadelphia till 1760, when it 
was decided as Philadelphia was the more central to hold them perma- 
nently there. The regulations of the Society are greatly changed at 
the present time; in their early history none ‘‘ but the elders, the relig- 
iously concerned,.the sober minded, those whose life and conversation 
were conformable to the principles which they professed,’’ were per- 
mitted to attend meetings for discipline ; now all the members are ad- 
mitted to equal privileges in such meetings. ‘* There is hardly 
another equally large bedy of people in existence who could thus as- 
semble day after day to deliberate upon their own affairs, without any 
acknowledged head and preserve so much order and decorum as a 
yearly meeting of Friends.’’ 

“ King Robert of Sicily,’’ by Longfellow, 
Albert T. Yarnall. The manner in which 
high tone of the selection made it an enjoyable feature of the evening. 
Adjournment was made, after a brief silence,to Fourth month2. M. 


was then recited by 


Fawn GROVE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met First- 
day afternoon, Third month 8, at the home of Samuel Clement. The 
51st Psalm was read by the president. The secretary called the roll, 
and quite a number responded with sentiments. 

The topic of the day being Clara Barton, a selection, explanatory 
of the mission and work of this self-sacrificing woman, was read by 
Maggie Marsteller, followed by the reading of a poem by Roy Brooks, 
entitled ‘* Red Cross Quest,’’ after which remarks were make by sev- 
eral of the members. John Clement read “ One Mother,’’ and Mary 
F. Brown recited “A Tribute to the Memory of John B. Gough.” 

The question, “‘ Should the aim of the First-day school be to make 
members ?”’ was answered by Mercie M. Brown in a very good paper. 
While the First-day school should have a tendency to make members, 
the aim is to instruct. The paper was commented on, in which some 
of the younger members joined. 

‘** What was the primary cause of the Separation amongst Friends 
and the difference in doctrine ?’’ was answered very appropriately by 
Jeremiah J. Starr. The Executive Committee presented the program 
for next meeting, Fourth month 12, then adjourned. M. F. B. 


sylvania,and His Holy Experiment.”’ It makes a neat little monograph, 


| and copies may be had of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 


streets. Prof. Thomas is an excellent historical writer; his volume on 


the history of the United States, published some three years ago, has 
high merits. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University, contributes to the orth 
American Review tor this month a noteworthy article on ‘‘ The Na- 
tural History of Warfare.” Prof. Shaler contends that the motive of 
the war spirit is an inheritance from the remote past in man and brute, 
and trusts, now that reasonable people are gaining control of the 
world’s affairs, there may be hope that an end is to come of this an- 
cient evil. Prof. Shaler over estimates, however, the beneficent ten 
dencies of ‘‘commerce,’’ and speaks too lightly of philanthropy. 
Commerce springs largely from the desire for gain, and this as often 
breeds war as maintains peace. Unless the commercial spirit is under- 
laid by the spirit of brotherly love, it is a mere mercenary, carrying 
injustice and hardship in its hands. 


We note some of the*announced contents of the next issue ( Fourth 
month) of the Atlantic Monthly. Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, formerly at 
the head of the United States Geodetic and Coast Survey, contributes 
Dr. Mendenhall 
was one of the Government commissioners concerned in determining 
this line. ‘* Old-Time Sugar Making,” by Rowland E. Robinson, is 
a sketch of a New England industry of a generation ago. Alice 
Brown gives a charming account of a visit to the town which’ stood for 
“* Cranford ”’ in Mrs. Gaskell’s classic tale. The second paper in the 
series of ‘* Race Characteristics in American Life,” is by Prof. Shaler 
of Harvard University, on the Scotch element in the American people. 


Dr. Henry Hartshorne, well-known in this city in various ways, 
—for several years editor of the Friends’ Review,—is now in Japan 
with his daughter, and is contributing a series of articles on that coun- 
try to the Sunday School Times. The first appears in this week’s 
issue, and treats of the geography of Japan. Others will follow on 
earthquakes and their effects on the Japanese; the racial origin and 


| affiliation of the Japanese; Japanese characteristics, and their com- 


it was rendered and the 


parison with the Chinese ; the Ainos ; and the Japanese language. 


A BILL ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
AT the meeting of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor of New 
York Yearly Meeting, held on the 7th inst., alternating papers on the 
subject of Capital Punishment were read by Jonah L. Reese, William 
Walter Jackson, S. Elizabeth Stover, and Marianna W. Chapman. 
Reference was made to a bill on the subject now pending in the House 


| of Representatives, and the officers were directed to send a letter of 


endorsement to the author, Newton M. Curtis, of New York, and pe- 
tition for its passage. [The bill proposes to reduce the number of cases, 
under the laws of the United States,—applicable to the Territories, 
District of Columbia, etc.,—in which the death penalty may be in- 
flicted. A favorable report upon it was made from the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, First month 22, 1896, by Representatives Up- 
degraff and Wolverton. | 

Possibly this bill does not go so far as Friends generally would 
like. Yet it is in the right direction and should, I believe, receive the 
support of Friends, and the author, who has labored so faithfully in 
the cause, would, I believe, feel strengthened and encouraged if they 
would manifest their sympathy. 1 would, therefore, urge Friends, 


| either individually or through their Committees on Philanthropic La- 


bor, or Young Friends’ Associations, to write to Newton M. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., expressing their ap- 
proval of the bill, or send to him a petition to the House asking for its 
passage. There is, I understand, a favorable sentiment in Congress 


| towards it, and the opportunity should not be lost to do what we can 


to promote it. 
New York City. 


Joun Wa. HUTCHINSON. 





FUNDS FOR CLARA BARTON’S WORK. 
AN esteemed correspondent sends us the following information for 
publication : 


PHILADELPHIA, Third month 13, 1896. 

A cablegram has just been received from Edward M. Wistar, a 
member of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, dated at Constanti- 
nople, as follows: “ Going forward ; collect and wire funds to Clara 
Barton.” Before Edward M. Wistar left Philadelphia, he expected to 
be stationed at Alexandretta, which is situated in the centre of one of 
the most distressed districts of Armenia. 

Believing that some would be more willing to contribute for the 
help of these people in their dire distress, if they could be assured 
that the money would be used for the purpose intended, by an agent 
known in this country, arrangements have been made by which con- 
tributions sent to Asa S. Wing, 409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will 
be forwarded to Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross Society, to 
be used under the direction of Edward M. Wistar. 


WHICHEVER WAY. 
WHICHEVER way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows—that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone. 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas, 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so, I do not dare to pray 

For winds that waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a higher will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That all is well and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me, 
Through storm and calm and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril passed, 

Within His sheltering heaven at last. 


Then whatsoever wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 
And blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows—that wind is best. 
— Woman's Record. 


AN ALIEN SINGER. 

[In 1889 the German citizens of Portland, Oregon, noting the 
dearth of song birds in the mist-hung valleys, imported and liberated 
near that city over 500 German song-birds, linnets, nightingales, song- 
sparrows, and thrushes. The song-thrush, at least, of these has made 
conquest 6f a permanent place in his new home. } 

DEEP in our woods a modest alien sings, 
A blithe newcomer from a foreign strand, 
An emigrant from the far father-land. 
No pauper he; but one of Nature’s kings, 
And lavishly his wealth away he flings. 
His soulful song a child can understand. 
Art cannot make a melody so grand, 
With all her sounding brass and vibrant strings. 
The singer loves our fir-embowered vales, 
His heart is in his song; his nest is near ; 
At early dawn and when the daylight falls 
We hear his trilling, tender, brave, and clear, 
With oriental glee the occident he hails, 
Sweet German song-thrush, thou art welcome here. 
—W. I. Cottel,in the Overland. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
IN a recent decision by Judge Clayton, of Delaware county, Pa., as to | 
sidewalks, he said: ‘‘ The owner of real estate also owns the sidewalk 
in front of his property, subject to the right of pedestrians to use for 
traveling backward and forward, but other than this he owns the side- 


walk as any other part of his property. It cannot be used for roller- 
skating or any other purpose without his consent. If it is, he should 


} 


at first order to leave, and if they resist he may use as much force as | 


is necessary to remove them, but no more.”’ 


—The Christian Register, (Boston), thinks ‘‘it is very doubtful | 
whether the custom of observing Lent makes any progress in the United | 


States. The Catholics, of course, observe it in their usual way. 
Among Protestants the Episcopalians are supposed to observe it; but 
their observance in many cases is simply a supposition.” 


| banks of the Delaware. 
| man who stood beneath the parent branches has been promised Mr. 
| Berkinbine by Paul A. Oliver, of Wilkesbarre, who has a tree fifty-six 


| gelical Association ” 
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—Twenty-three of thirty-nine Kansas Mayors who have been polled 
on the subject, oppose the anti-Prohibition movement of having the 
amendment resubmitted to the people. 


—lIt is stated in England that members of John Bright’s family are 
dissatisfied with the statue of him which was recently unveiled at 
Wesiminster, and that they have communicated with the Duke of 
Devonshire on the subject. ‘* Few people have expressed any admira- 
tion forthe Statue. The features are satisfactory on the whole, but the 
pose is most disappointing.’’ 

—The marriage of Princess Maud of Wales, (grand daughter of 
Queen Victoria) and Prince Charles of Denmark is to take place at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, London, early in the Seventh 
month, and the arrangements will be much the same as on the occasion 
of the wedding of the Duke and Duchess of York, with carriage pro- 
cession from Buckingham Palace, and a luncheon there after the cere- 
mony. ‘The honeymoon will be passed at Sandringham. 


—‘Arbor Day,” the toth of next month, is to be celebrated in this 


| city, under direction of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, by Gov- 


ernor Hastings planting a tree in honor of William Penn, on the cam- 
pus of the University of Pennsylvania. The tree to be planted will be 
a scion of the Penn Treaty elm, which stood at Kensington, on the 
The sprout to be placed in honor of the great 


years old, grown from a branch of the original tree. 


— Ministers of the East Pennsylvania Conference of the ‘‘ Evan- 
are not allowed to use tobacco. One of the 
questions propounded to candidates is: ‘‘Are you free from the use of 


| tobacco in all its forms ?”’ 


—Thirty-three thousand acres of land near Atmore, Ala., have 
been taken by a colonizing company which proposes to settle there 
farmers from the Western States. Arrangements are making also for 


| the settlement of a large colony of Russian Jews ona tract of land 


near Pensacola, Fla. 


—The French Government has conferred the cross of the Legion 
of Honor on Professor F. W. Putnam, of Harvard, in recognition of 


| his achievements in the field of science. 


—The splendid Semitic library of the late Professor Christian Dill- 
man, of the University of Berlin, which was given to Johns Hopkins 
University, will soon be put in place in a special room in the Univer- 
sity Library provided for it. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE excitement in Spain over affairs in Cuba, and the action of 
the American Congress, has subsided. There has been no final action 
in the United States Senate upon the resolutions acknowledging the 
Cubans as “ belligerents.”” The war in Cuba continues, the new com- 
mander, Weyler, not seeming to do much more than his predecessor, 
Campos. The warm and rainy season will arrive in a few weeks, when 
the Spanish soldiers will suffer by disease. The sugar crop of Cuba is 


almost completely ruined, only about ten per cent. of the usual quantity 
of cane being reported as ground. 

IT was announced in the English House of Commons, on the 16th 
inst., that England would send immediately a force of about 12,000 
men to the Soudan region, south of Egypt, to check an alleged demon- 
stration of the Mohammedan population there, the Dervishes or 
‘* Mahdists.”” It is considered as being intended to aid the Italians, 
who are hard pressed at Kassala, and the French, who have long been 
irritated by the English activity in Egypt, allege that the movement is 
meant to increase and perpetuate their control. Those in England who 
oppose the expedition recall the fate of the force sent to rescue General 
Gordon at Khartoum, in 1884-5. 


In the English House of Commons, on the 16th, G. N. Curzon, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in reply to a question, said that 
proposals respecting Venezuela had been received from the United 
States, and that they were in course of negotiation, The Venezuelan 
Commissioners, at Washington, are pushing forward their work, and 
will probably send their secretary to examine original documents at 
Madrid and the Hague, bearing upon the ancient relations of Venezuela 
and Dutch Guiana. 


LETTERS from Clara Barton, at Constantinople, to the 25th of last 
month, describe the progress of Armenian relief work. The reports 
reaching her, especially from Zeitoun, are of terrible destitution, ‘‘ hun- 
ger, nakedness, small-pox, and typhus.” John Wanamaker (who went 
out on the same ship with I. H. Clothier), sent on the 16th a cable 
dispatch from Turkey, urging the forwarding of funds, etc. 


THE Kentucky Legislature adjourned on the 17th inst., at Frankfort, 
without electing a United States Senator in place of J. S. C. Black- 
burn, whose term will expire a year hence. The two parties in the 
Legislature were nearly of equal strength, and there were a number of 
members, on both sides, who broke away, preventing a choice. The 
excitement was so great that Governor Bradley had State troops 
guarding the State House, the last two days. 
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**Gop’s American Volunteers "’ is the name of Commander Balling- 
ton Booth’s new organization of seceders from the Salvation Army. 
The name was decided upon on the 14th, and announced by Com- 
mander Booth in New York. A standard has been designed for the 
new organization G. A. V. 

Tue Armenian Relief Association, New York, has received a 
letter giving, among other things, the names of the Protestant pastors 
who have been put to death by the Turks in armenia for refusing to 
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THE Pope cia Company's bicycle factory, on Columbus 


000. About 1,700 bicycles, 5,000 tires, and a quantity of machinery 
were destroyed. 

Tue British steamer Matadi, which sailed from Sierra Leone for 
Liverpool, on the 5th ult., has been destroyed at Boma, Congo Free 
State (Africa), by an explosion of gunpowder. The vessel had on 
board twelve tons of gunpowder, all of which was ignited, blowing 
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They are eighteen in number, their deaths 
extending from the 5th of Eleventh month last to the 18th. 
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Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
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PHOSPHATE 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Has the highest commercial rating by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture on the 


list, regardless of selling price, viz: 


$42.20 per ton. 


e CASH PRICE AT THE WORKS, WILLOW GROVE, PA,, $33. 
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Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 
enerally sold tor 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for 


included, and every pair is 


Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- | 
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3 Dry Goods. 
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736 Spring Garden St , 


| CAROLINE RAU, 786 Spring Gard 
riladel phia. 


Plain [iillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 
a perfect substitute for the corset, 
constructed on hygienic princi- 
ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 

MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Successor to Mrs. A. A. Smith, 

1029 Walnut St. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 


Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 


7 | with all its contents, she will continue work at 
oes | 1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 


receive orders from her patrons and friends. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
| a@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 
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Philadelphia. | 


the ship into fragments. 


| avenue, Boston, was damaged by fire on the 1 3th, to the extent of $125,- 
| 
| 





Over forty persons were killed, only four or 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Friends’ Conference, under the care 


| of the Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly 


and Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the 
meeting-house, at Bristol, Bucks county, Pa., 
on First-day, Third month 29, 1896, at 2.30 
p. m. Subject: Temperance and Tobacco. 

All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 

*,* In accordance with the action of the 

meeting, the time for holding Prairie Grove 


| Quarterly Meeting is changed from Fourth-day 
, preceding Yearly Meeting in Ninth month, as 


stated in Illinois Yearly Meeting’s proceedings, 
to Fifth-day of the same. 

First-day School Conference on Fourth-day. 
Hence Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at West Liberty, lowa, Ninth month Io, 
1896. HARRY HARTLEY, Clerk. 


*,* A social meeting under the care of the 
Committee to promote the best interests of the 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will be held in the parlor and 
library, at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day 
evening, Third month 27, from 8 to 10 o'clock. 
All Friends are invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Davip L. LuKENs, Clerk. 

*.* A meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union wil! be held in Race Street meet- 
ing-house, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
10, 1896, at 8 o'clock. The following question 
will be presented for consideration : 

** Is it desirable to continue the present man- 
ner of preparing our Lesson Leaves, or should 
we return to the International Series ?”’ 

All interested in First day School work are 
invited. Isaac H. HILLBoRN, \ Clerks 

ANNA K. Way, ; ’ 


*,* Friends’ Temperance Workers, 17th 
street and Girard Avenue, Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 20, at 8 o'clock. The evening 
will be devoted to the memory of Samuel B. 
Carr. Isaac H. Hillborn, H. F. Dittman, Anna - 
K. Way, Philip Marot, Dr. Samuel Daggy, and 
George Eastburn, who have been closely asso- 
ciated with him in his earnest work, have ac- 
cepted the invitation to be present. 

Lucie S. B. Conrapb, 
For the Executive Com. 

*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Crosswicks, N. J.,on First-day, Third 
month 22, 1896, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is so- 
licited. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 

Jacksonville, N. J. 

*,.* Circular Meetings within the limits of 
Western Quarter are appointed at West Grove, 
in the Third month, and Unionville in the 
Fourth month, to convene on the second First- 
day of each month, at 2.30 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : Germantown Meeting, Third month 22 ; 
Reading Meeting, Third month 29; Green 














Frank- 





Street Meeting, Fourth month 
ford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 
Cuas. E, THomas, Clerk. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 

28. Haddonfield. 

*,* The next regular meeting of the Young 
Temperance Workers of West Philadelphia, 
will be held at the meeting-house, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, 
Fourth month 18, at 8 o’clock sharp. Interest- 
ing exercises have been prepared, including a 
debate on the question : resolved, ‘* This Coun- 
try is not a Christian Nation.” Six good de- 
baters will take part in this discussion, and it 
will afterwards be thrown open to the meeting. 
It is hoped that we will have a large attendance. 

Epwarp C. Drxon, President. 
Bessiz M. RoBErTs, Secretary. 


12; 












*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting is desirous of corre- 
sponding with Friends (in this quarter) en- 
gaged in charitable work, with the view of 
systematizing report of same. Address 

ANNA K. Way, 

1520 N, 20th st. 
RACHEL A. CHILD, 

2124 Green st. 








Clerks. 


*.* The time for holding the Preparative 
Meeting of New York has been changed, so 
that hereafter it is to be held at the close of the 
First-day morning meeting next preceding each 
monthly meeting. 

Gro. A. MCDOWELL, 
HARRIETT Cox McDowELL, 










\ Clerks. 





*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- | 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
THIRD MONTH : 

22. Flushing. 
FouRTH MONTH: 
5. Poughkeepsie. 
Orange 










12. Albany. 
19. Jerusalem. 
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Both stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 










NOT common but FINE furni- 
ture. We dwell on the word 
*‘fine;’’ it implies quality. Our 
furniture LASTS. 

AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 

__ 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 










CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 


Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch) Phila. 
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ea 


' Sick people well 


know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that séays tasty. 
| Here’s the value of | 


SOMATOSE 
ae 


= Sey sey 


P 
oy a 
a 

A (LSC 
| made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- 


turing Co.. New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Store strength, increase the weight. 


For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by 
> Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 


Pierce 


< ’ 

















eatS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 








1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 


Room No. 49 Room No. 49 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut St. Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 







PLANTING | 


well begun is half done. Begin 
well by getting Ferry’s Seeds. 
Don’t let chance determine 
oe a eto, 





but plant Ferry’s 
nown and sold 
ene 

Before you plant, get 


Ferry’s Seed Annual 


for 1896. Contains more prac- 
tical information for farmers 
and gardeners than many Eee eh 
priced text books. Mailed free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., | riesisri eons ital MICH, 
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‘* Macbeth” 


ness of glass, when applied to 


means tough- 


lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 


get the 


> 


draft besides, if you 
Number made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





‘DREER’S | 
Seeds,Plants&Bulbs: 


= are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 2 = 
= poor ones when the best cost no more, Send = 

2 postage a. for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 
= for 1896 —richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
= on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
= thing New and Old, of Merit. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Fiscevevvssnossssocecseeeuvunusssosocsecavensvsssssssscentsessssssnaneieneed 








(Michell’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed.) 
FRESH TESTED RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


at moderate prices. Also a very large stock 
of IMPLEMENTS and EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GARDEN. Illustrated catalogue free. 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 Market St., PHILADELPHI 


—~ 


iF 

















COMPOUND OXYGEN 
is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 


The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Roya. Bakinc PowpDEeR Company, 
106 Wall St., t., New York. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th _ and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. rties handled 
tae _— and other collections ++ 5 in all parts of 
ty 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 


JosmPH WEBSTER, wm. WEBSTER, 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Investment Securities. 


MORTGAGES NEEDING ‘ATTENTION OR 
WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties of 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 





Denver, 


Omaha, 
Lincoln, St, Paul, 
Minnea’ 


during the latter part of February and nin May. 
te oa investors have requested him to attend 
rtgages and property for them, he 4, ve 
cate : Stieation to a few more in some localities 
t much additional a to investors, and 

visit some other localities —__. 


abana office. 432 DREXEL BUILDING. 
TACOMA AND 
SEATTLE 
MORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North bees Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a GenERAL Trust and Banxrxe Busrvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
ExxcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Eaterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, ete., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward &tabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Serta Ma —" 
Beccutive Commilice: Wm. H. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, cana Blake, 
Prnnais a Walter Math Ne Guadorf. 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. 
CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


i G I ~, AR D SURPLUS, 82;000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST C O. 


ANNUITY AND 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
for 
ae apes Saas a 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM Ki. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. 
BENJAM . PCS. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliclton, 


IN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestaaBLe Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Net Cost. It is Pomety MoTuat; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONs and 
a Suepivs of over Tages Miiuions. [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 
Francis R Cope, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate from the Assets of the Com 
President. 8! SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice Presid BROW N; Vice-President and Actubey 


ident, T. WiStA 
1 ne baa ae of Semeee Assistan at Officer, J nu ERED OO | Sra 08 
Assistant ee DAVID G. ALSOP. 
MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
nicidiah aie MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 





ma 

ent others. The Com- 
pao, aw Cts as Administrator, Guardian, 

etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE , Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
J. Bolton L pens, 
Elwood Becker, 


Est P Blackbare 
Moria To0a Bole, Se 


Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Eliiot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
-—— Lucas, 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


AQUILA J. 1 LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N, l0th St. Phila, 


Desks 


Roll Top, 5 ft. long, all latest im- 
provements, were $40—maker failed— 
NOW $20 —but limited number to be had. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO. 
Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 





